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Every one who has crossed the beautiful Italian 
plains on his way to the “ Eternal City” remembers the 
fascination of the great dome of St Peter’s as it gradually 
rose above the horizon and seemed to choose as its only 
proper contrasting background the faultless blue of the 
sky. A similar Sueliinge must enter the mind of the trav- 
eller as he approaches the gilded domes of Moscow, 
the Holy city of the Russians—the Rome of the Greek 
church. 

Situated as it is on the boundary line of civilization, 
a busy commercial and manufacturing city, it has much to 
interest and instruct. With a history peculiar in its orig- 
inality, and with problems which puzzle the political 
economist of to-day, it might well serve as a text for the 
discussion of many delightful topics. To the average 
traveller, however, such information must be taken for 
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the most part at second hand, and on faith, but what he 
can see is far ditferently treated, for he has some tangible 
evidence of its reality; and if he cannot believe all the 
wonderful tales of his encyclopzdic courier—and much of 
the pleasure of sight-seeing is in believing—he can at least 
fall back on written history and find enough to charm 
him. 

The city is unique in its way, and is one of the world’s 
great centres in more senses than one, though it has few 
of the characteristics of other European cities. It seems 
like a gigantic village when viewed from some lofty 
tower, for, with the exception of the more densely pop- 
ulated portions, the houses are scarcely ever more than 
two stories high, generally situated in a garden or court, 
and surrounded by a wall. One of the striking peculiari- 
ties of the city, however, is its lack of unity in the various 
parts. It is a most curious mixture of the grand and 
the miserable. 

As we pass along some magnificent street nothing 
would seem to be wanting to make the surroundings 
perfect, but a few steps to one side bring us into rough, 
irregular passage-ways whose pavement is hard to de- 
scribe and which can only be spoken of as orientally un- 
clean. 

The city was founded in 1147 by the Grand Duke of 
Kief, Jury Wladimirowitch Dolgoruky, but was of no 
importance until the Grand Duke Ivan transferred his 
residence thither in 1328, from which time it became 
the centre of the Russias; and his example was soon 
followed by the Metropolitan, Theognost, the ecclesias- 
tical head of the Greek church. 

In 1339 Ivan surrounded the city with a wooden 
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wall, and gave it the Tartar name of Kreml, which signi- 
fies a fortress. This portion is now the heart of the 
city, and, in a most perfect sense, its Acropolis. The city 
grew, and soon a new wall was built around what is now 
called the Chinese city, which is very closely built up, and 
contains the bank and the great market place. This wall 
still exists in part, and the gaudily painted towers over 
the different gates present a very striking appearance. 
These old divisions as well as the more recent ones are 
now neglected, and the rust on the hinges of the gates 
and the portcullis points indicates long disuse. 

Of course, in those early days it had to pass through 
many trials, being almost destroyed by the Mongol 
hordes, and it only reached its first period of growth un- 
der Ivan III., called ‘the Great” because he freed Rus- 
sia from the Tartar yoke and formed an independent 
state, with Moscow as its capital. 

The prosperity of the city since that time has only 
been interrupted by fire in 1547 and by its surrender to 
the Khan of the Crimean Tartars in 1571. 

It almost seemed as though its glory was departing 
when the imperial residence was changed to St Peters- 
burg in 1711, but Peter the Great's siiccessor preferred 
Moscow, and since his day, although the former city has 
been the capital, Moscow has lost none of its charm even 
for the ruler. 

The history of the city in 1812 1s world renowned. 
After that terrible series of bloody battles with Napo- 
leon, the Russian generals decided to surrender Moscow 
to the French, and on Sept. 14th the Governor of the 
city left it, accompanied by most of the inhabitants, after 
removing everything which would be helpful to their 
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enemies, and then setting fire to their homes. On Sept. 
15th the French made anything but a triumphal entry 
into the city, now about two-thirds burned, and two 
days later they retired, leaving behind them 40,000 of 
that proud army of 150,000 men (which had been so 
successful up to this point) to die of hunger. This was 
the turning-point in the career of the “man of fate,” and 
ever after, in spite of his desperate efforts, nothing seemed 
able to stay his downward course. Perhaps if the 400,- 
ooo men left on the weary Russian wastes, the best 
blood of France and the finest soldiers the world had 
ever seen, had not been sacrificed to ambition, the 
fate of the great Emperor would have been different. 
The spot towards which the traveller first makes his 
way will probably be the famous public square of the 
city, the Krasnaja or Red Place. It is usually approached 
through the Iberian gate, an archway under a_build- 
ing which also contains the chapel of the Iberian Ma- 
donna. This chapel contains a copy of the Mt. Athos 
picture made in 1648, and is held in great repute among 
the Russians, nearly every one of whom enters the chapel, 
for a few moments at least, as he passes under the arch. 
The picture is believed to possess great power and is 
often removed from its place to be taken to the bedside 
of the sick, or to lend the benign influence exerted by 
its presence to increase the joy of family festivals. 
When it is thus taken away its place is occupied by a 
copy, while the original is placed in a carriage drawn 
by six horses, accompanied by liveried men, and is thus 
borne to its destination. These visits are well paid for, 
the chapel receiving the equivalent of fifty dollars for 
each one. Passing under the archway we come out 
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upon the square itself, on which so much that is terrible, 
awe-inspiring, and magnificent has taken place, and 
which has done so much in the formation of Russian 
history, On our right is the great mass of the Krem- 
lin, with two of its gates opening upon the square; in 
the centre is the monument to Minin and Posharsky ; at 
the further end is the odd church of St. Basil and the 
tribune, while on the left is a curious set of low build- 
ings, the Gostinny Dwor, or market place. These ar- 
cades, with their 6000 shops, are always interesting. 
Here you will find a jumble of everything from a needle 
to a ship’s anchor, or, as our German friend neatly ex- 
pressed it, ‘everything possible and some one or two 
things besides.” One is tempted to believe that a Rus- 
sian would be deprived of half of the joys of life if he 
could be robbed of the privilege of haggling. Our side- 
walk financiers seem to be modesty itself when compared 
with these vendors of clothes of all degrees of antiquity. 

Near the corner of this building, on the square, is a 
circular platform with a wall around it, which is built 
like a tribune. Here the Czars were proclaimed, and 
solemnly published their ukases, and the great relig- 
ious processions start from this spot. It was formerly 
the place of execution, and the heads of the victims, lifted 
upon spear points or poles, formed the dismal and hor- 
rible decorations of the tribune. Here Ivan the Terrible 
in 1570 announced in person the executions as they took 
place. It was here that the false Dmitry in great 
state received the homage of his people in 1605, and but 
a year later the infuriated mob dragged his lifeless body 
to the same spot. 

The monument which stands in the centre of the 
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square bears the inscription, ‘“ A thankful Russia to the 
peasant Minin and the prince Posharsky,” and recalls 
the troublesome times of the interregnum of 1606-13. 
It was erected by Alexander I. in 1818, and is a handsome 
bronze group upon a granite base, with reliefs on the 
sides representing the liberality of the people. The 
loyal patriot Posharsky was born in 1578. He killed 
Dmitry at Colomna in 1608, dispersed the robber hordes 
in 1609, but in an uprising against Wasili was wounded 
near Moscow in 1611. He was taken from the battle- 
field to the Troizki cloisters, and then fled to his estates. 
At this juncture Minin, a butcher from Nizni Novgorod, 
came to his aid with money, men and arms, and he is 
represented on the monument as in the act of placing a 
sword in the hands of the Prince and inciting him to ac- 
tion. The result of this co-operation was a three days’ 
battle in 1612, which ended in their enemies being driven 
away, and Russia was once more free. 

We shall now turn to the consideration of St Basil, 
probably the most fantastic building in Moscow. It was 
built by Ivan the Terrible in 1554, and commemorates the 
taking of Kazan. The two stories contain eleven chap- 
els, which are connected by labyrinthine paths, and are 
crowned by a dozen curiously carved domes, all of dif- 
ferent shapes, and decorated with the most striking con- 
trasts in color. The apostles of polychromatic architec- 
ture will find all their longings satisfied here. The old 
story of the relations between the Czar and the archi- 
tect is interesting m spite of the number of grains of salt 
which must necessarily be taken with it. Upon the 
completion of the structure, the autocrat is said to have 
asked whether its author could construct another such 
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masterpiece, and upon being told that he could, ordered 
the poor fellow’s eyes put out ; and then, as if that were 
not enough, commanded him to be killed when he said 
that he could still build a more beautiful temple. The 
story may be in keeping with what we know of the char- 
acter of Ivan the Terrible, but, whatever the fate of the 
architect, his work will always have a charm from its 
unique appearance, and will probably be more vividly 
retained in the mind than many of the other wonderful 
sights of this strange city. 

Before passing from this square to the review of 
some of the more important buildings of the city, let us 
pause for a moment to look at the gay street life, which 
is so characteristically Russian. 

Moscow is believed to be the only place in the world 
where the representatives of so many nations can be 
found. On its broad streets and squares the great mar- 
kets and fairs are held, and during these seasons Bedlam 
itself could not present stranger contrasts or more inter- 
esting scenes. It is true that the so-called French cloth- 
ing is much worn, but side by side with it we find the 
bearded mujik with his peculiar coat and high boots, the 
dreary priest with his long garments, the merchant in his 
old skin cap, and among the crowd of curious costumes 
one can pick out here and there a Tartar or Kalmuck, 
and occasionally a Turk, Greek or Persian. 

Passing along these busy streets we come to the 
square, where all the reviews take place, and find our- 
selves before the great theatre. It was built in 1853, 
and is one of the largest and most tastefully constructed 
in Europe; the interior is white, richly gilded, contains 
six galleries and has a seating capacity of four thousand. 
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The facade has eight well-proportioned Corinthian col- 
umns at the front of the portico, and a quadriga, or four- 
horse chariot, a magnificent piece of bronze, representing 
Pheebus in the chariot of the sun, crowns the richly 
adorned portal. 

Moscow may be well said to be a city of contrasts, not 
only between the extremes of the palace and the cabin, 
but also between the palaces themselves. In many of 
these the former splendor is gone, but they have been 
made the repositories of countless treasures, and trans- 
formed into museums. Many have been used for other 
purposes, and altogether they form one of the peculiar- 
ities of the city, but a passing mention of a few is all 
that our space will allow. 

The Paschkoff House, built in the Renaissance style, 
is now known as the Rumjanzoff Museum, as it contains 
the collections made by Count Rumjanzoff for the Gov- 
ernment in 1828. They were placed herein 1861. The 
lower floor contains a fine library of 200,000 volumes, 
which is rich in historic works, particularly those relating 
to Slavic and Old Russian history. In the exhibition 
rooms above we find, among many other collections, 
that of Kotzebue, the celebrated navigator, comprising 
the ethnological objects brought together in his trip 
around the world. There is also a very instructive 
group of figures to be seen here, giving by means of 
original costumes from all parts of Russia a very good 
idea of the differences to be found among the various 
races under the sway of the Czar. 

Another interesting as well as remarkable building 
is the Ssucharew tower, built by Peter the Great in 1695 in 
honor of the Ssucharew regiment, which protected the 
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young Czar and his mother in the insurrection of 1682, 
and enabled them to fly to the Troizki cloisters. It has 
served various purposes; at first it was used as the as- 
sembly rooms for the State Council ; then as the Neptune 
Society Lodge, instituted and presided over by the Czar ; 
then it became the Navigation School, and still later the 
Admiralty building. In 1829 it was transformed into a 
water tower, the upper part containing two immense 
reservoirs, with a daily capacity of 2,000,000 gallons. 
The water is brought from a distance of seventeen miles. 

Situated in a delightful park, which is the principal 
resort of the fashionable life of Moscow, we find the 
Petrowski Palace built by Catherine II. in 1776. It 
seems like a perfect waste of good material, as it is only 
used on grand occasions as a temporary residence. 
Here the general nobility await the coronation festivi- 
ties. The great park was laid out by the Czar Nicho- 
las in 1834, and its beautiful driveways and footpaths 
display much taste. The gardens contain a summer 
theatre, a café chantant and several restaurants. 

The city abounds in convents and monasteries, which 
possess many wonderful shrines and treasures, but one 
only can be taken as an example. 

The most attractive convent is that known as the 
Passion Convent. It is situated at one end of an open 
space called the Virgin Field, the spot being memora- 
ble because there the messengers of the Khan of Mon- 
golia picked out the maidens who had to be sent to him 
each year with the tribute money. The convent is a 
conglomerate of churches and buildings surrounded by 
a wall, and was built in 1524 to commemorate the union 
of Smolensk and Moscow. Many of royal blood have 
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taken the veil in this convent, among the most noted 
being the Czarina Irene after the death of Feodor I. 
Here Peter the Great placed his sister for her intrigues. 
It will be remembered that the Strelitzians rose and 
offered her the throne. After this rebellion was put 
down, Peter considerately had some three hundred of the 
rebels hung before the window of his sister’s cell, which 
is still pointed out; and as though this were not enough, 
he had the hand of Prince Chowanski, one of the con- 
spirators, nailed in the window itself. Just asthe French 
were leaving Moscow they tried to blow up this convent, 
but the catastrophe was prevented by the bravery of the 
nuns. 

Probably the finest monastery in this whole region is 
the Troizki Monastery, situated not far from Moscow. 
Next to the famous monastery of Kiev, it is without 
doubt the finest and richest in the nation. Its wall with 
eight towers surrounds a royal palace, a_ theological 
seminary with a very valuable library, the residence of 
the Archimandrite, and tvelve churches and chapels, with 
countless towers and domes, all of which are gilded or 
most elaborately painted. The history of this place is 
long and interesting, though bound up with much that is 
superstitious. Its humble beginning was made in the 
small wooden chapel built on the site of the present 
Trinity church by the Abbot Sergius. His piety soon 
drew the monks from all quarters towards the spot, and 
such was his reputation that on the death of Alexius he 
was chosen Metropolitan, the highest ecclesiastical hon- 
or of the Greek church. During one of the Tartar 
invasions the establishment, which was then very re- 
nowned, was destroyed. A few years later, the unde- 
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cayed body of Sergius was found among the ruins. Peo- 
ple crowded to pray near his body, and from their offer- 
ings the monastery was once more built and soon became 
veryrich. It has resisted many sieges, at one time own- 
ing 120,000 serfs and being able to call together 20,000 
men-at-arms of its own. That it was not attacked by 
the French is said to be due to the picture of the revered 
Sergius, but the fact that it was rather out of their track 
is probably a better explanation. This picture of Sergius 
was taken to Sebastopol, but did not prevent the down- 
fall of that stronghold, as it was thought it would. 
Among the many other wonders shown is a napkin with 
the features of Christ upon it, which is peculiarly sacred. 

Probably the finest building in the city, taking it all 
in all, is the church of the Redeemer. It was begun in 
1839 by the Czar Nicholas in remembrance of the 
deliverance from the French. The main structure is 
composed of iron and stone and cost $10,000,000. It is 
built in the form of a Greek cross and has five gilded 
domes, the central dome being one hundred feet in diam- 
eter and three hundred and twenty-five feet high. Thirty- 
six gigantic columns support the portico, beneath which 
the majestic bronze doors, handsomely sculptured, open 
into the temple. The interior is richly decorated with 
gold, marble, and costly mosaics. On the walls of the 
corridor of the main dome are the names of those who 
fell in the battles for freedom. Each portion of the 
building has the masterpiece of some Russian artist, 
and represents a scene from Biblical or Russian history. 
All are noteworthy, but two are especially worthy of atten- 
tion. The great painting back of the high altar in the 
Holy of Holies, representing the Last Supper, was 
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painted by Ssemeradskiand will repay close investigation, 
for it is a wonderful character study and is peculiarly 
impressive, being clearly conceived and strikingly exe- 
cuted. There are four other great paintings, which occu- 
py the niches in the intersecting points of the arms of 
the Greek cross, and face the central part of the church 
under the main dome; that directly behind the spot 
where the Czar stands during service, when here, repre- 
sents the anointing of David, and is probably the best 
of the four. The impression produced by this enormous 
mass, with its treasures of art, its wealth in gold and 
precious stones, and its graceful and highly ornate altar, 
is hard to describe. We often speak of barbaric splen- 
dor, but this is no place for such statements ; here all the 
requirements of art and taste are fully met, and nothing 
disturbs the thrill of satisfaction and awe with which 
every one passes among the countless brilliant objects. 

Nothing seems wanting to complete the charm until 
the grand burst of harmony with which the service 
begins, and then this is recognized to be indeed a tem- 
ple perfect in every respect, 

We shall now turn our stepsto the Kremlin, in which 
all the memories of the past centre. 

It is a great collection of cathedrals, palaces and 
state buildings, surrounded by a massive wall sixty feet 
high and a mile and a half long, with many towers and 
five gates, one upon each of its five sides, and all inter- 
esting from their architecture or history. 

We pass in by the Holy Gate, the most remarkable 
of all the gates of Moscow. The older portion of the 
tower was built in 1491 and the clock tower was added 
in 1626. There is a chapel on each side of the door- 
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way, but all interest centres on the picture of the Redeem- 
er over the gate, before which a lamp constantly burns. 
This is the palladium of the Kremlin. It was brought 
from Smolensk in 1647 and an edict of the Czar Alexis 
required every one to uncover his head on passing 
through the archway, and the edict is still obeyed. 
The unfortunate stranger who fails to conform to the 
usage is very suddenly brought to his senses by savage 
remonstrances from the police and every Russian that 
happens to be about. The sanctity and power of this 
picture are believed to be very great. The French sol- 
diers as they passed into the Kremlin under the arch- 
way are said to have fired at it without harming it in any 
way, a tradition which seems to make it all the more 
sacred to the Russians. Once inside we begin to 
appreciate the attraction which the Kremlin possesses 
for all visitors. Volumes have been written and will still 
be written upon the glories of this city within a city, 
with its magnificent palaces and churches. 

The first object which strikes the eye is the cathedral 
and tower of Ivan Weliki, the chapel of the patron 
saint of all ladies about to be married. The most 
remarkable thing about the building is its bells, of which 
there are thirty-four. The tower is crowned by a large 
golden cross which has an interesting history. Napoleon 
had heard the legend which connected the fall of the 
Russian Empire with the fall of this cross, and accord- 
ingly was resolved to have it down. He offered 
large rewards for the accomplishment of the difficult 
feat, but none of the French dared attempt it. At 
last a peasant, allured by the tempting sum offered, 
accepted the terms and succeeded in his efforts, but his 
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ill-gotten gain served him for only a short time. Napo- 
leon ordered him to be put to death, using those words, 
so characteristic of him, “J’aime la trahison et je déteste 
le traitre.” 

At the base of the tower lies the great bell of Mos- 
cow, and it is the historic bell of the place. When first 
cast in 1553 it weighed 36,000 lbs; it was re-cast in 1654 
and then weighed 288,000 lbs, and was hung at that 
time on a frame at the foot of the tower. It fell in 1706, 
and in 1733 was cast once more, 444,000 lbs. of metal 
being used in its construction; it was hung again on a 
frame, but four years later the enormous weight proved 
too much for its supports and it fell, a large piece break- 
ing from one side. Some years later it was placed upon 
the stone terrace where it now stands, the wonder of 
every one. It required twenty-four men to move the 
clapper in the days when it was used, and twenty persons 
can pass in an upright position through the hole in its 
side as it now stands, and find space to accommodate 
them inside. In the larger parts the metal has a thick- 
ness of two feet. 

Every stranger is surprised at the number of the 
bells, but must admit that their sound at evening is 
one of the peculiar charms of the city. Their sweet 
tones are said to be due to the method of their con- 
struction and to the amount of silver and gold used in 
the compound. The peasants have the greatest rever- 
ence for these bells, and the weary and footsore pilgrim, 
as he trudges on towards this Russian Mecca, is said to 
forget all his trials when at last he hears their music far 
off, it may be on the distant hillsides. At any rate their 
bells are very different from ours, and it is quite true, as 
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Dr. Prime says, that “while our bells call us to worship, 
theirs praise God.” 

While upon the subject of such gigantic pieces of 
human workmanship, a passing reference should be 
made to the ‘‘ Emperor Cannon,” cast under the Czar 
Feodor I. in Moscow. It is mounted on a carriage cast 
in St. Petersburg. The gun is 174 feet long and 
weighs ten tons ; its muzzle is three feet across, and the 
shot, four of which lie directly in front of it, weigh 1000 
lbs. The only service it has ever seen was when it was 
pointed, while empty, at a mob, and the desired effect was 
produced ; the logic of cause (or size) and effect was 
beautifully exemplified, for the mob instantly disappeared. 
It now stands a mounted guard over two long lines of 
French and Swedish cannon which decorate the sides of 
the arsenal. 

Near Ivan Weliki stands the church of the Assump- 
tion—the crowning-place of the Czars and the burial- 
place of the Patriarchs. As we enter it we notice that 
its walls and columns are covered with paintings giving 
it an overcrowded appearance, which does not produce a 
fine impression. The Ikonostasis before the altar is 
very rich, and consists of five rows of hely pictures one 
above the other, mostly set in gold. The altar pieces 
are said to weigh 2700 lbs. and are all of precious metal. 
A picture of the Madonna, said to be by St. Luke, has 
a frame of gold valued at $200,000, and a single emerald 
in the crown above her head is worth $15,000. This 
treasure was carried away by the French, but was recap- 
tured by the Cossacks, who presented the magnificent 
silver candelabrum with forty-six branches hanging 
before the altar, in commemoration of the event ; two 
hundred pounds of silver were used in its construction. 
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In many respects this is the most interesting spot in 
Moscow. Between the four great central columns the 
coronation platform is erected. The Czar having separ- 
ated himself from the people and fasted several days, 
enters the thronged cathedral attended by the most gor- 
geous pageant that the world probably ever sees; he 
ascends the platform, speaks, confessing his faith in the 
doctrines of the church, prays for his empire, and then, 
taking the crown, crowns himself, for no one is high or 
holy enough to crown him. He then goes into the 
Holy of Holies and takes'the sacrament of the Commun- 
ion, and thus alone consecrates himself to the throne of 
Russia. From Ivan the Terrible down to the present 
time all the Czars have been self-crowned on this spot. 
Here lie the great ecclesiastical heads of the Russian 
church—the Metropolitans. Among the treasures of 
this church are a nail of the cross and a piece of the 
seamless robe. 

Near by is the church of the Archangel Michael, 
which contains the sarcophagi and relics of the Rurik 
and Romanof dynasties. One of the most curious of 
these is the coffin of Demetrius, the son of Ivan. He 
disappeared very mysteriously, and his remains are said 
to have been found bya miracle. They are greatly 
reverenced by the peasants, who kiss a portion of the 
Prince’s forehead, which is exposed through a hole in the 
lid of the coffin. The church treasury is very rich, one 
source of its income being the holy oil which is prepared 
here. This oil is used in all ceremonies, such as baptism 
and the like, and is composed of gums, balsam and costly 
spices. Its holiness consists in the fact that it is sup- 
posed to be the same oil as that with which Mary anoint- 
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ed the feet of the Saviour. The true succession is 
kept up in an original and interesting manner. The oil 
was brought from Constantinople in the first instance, 
long ago, and is now kept in a copper vessel lined with 
mother of pearl. Each year when the oil is prepared, 
which is to be distributed afterwards throughout all 
Russia, a few drops are taken from this vessel and 
thoroughly mixed in the larger quantity, and the same 
number of drops is then replaced, the supply being kept 
good in this way. The silver vessels in which the oil is 
made weigh 1300 lbs. . 
At a short distance from this church of St. Michael 
is the church of the Annunciation. It was first built by 
Andrew III. in 1291, but the original structure and 
several others since erected upon the same site were 
destroyed by fire. It was finally rebuilt in 1554 by Ivan 
the Terrible, and was restored in 1863. It is the baptis- 
mal and marriage church of the Czars. Its nine gilded 
domes and the handsome gold cross over the central 
dome present an original and striking appearance. 
The floor of the chapel is of jasper, and the columns are 
decorated with the golden chains and crosses worn by 
the Czars, and fairly glitter with precious stones. The 
doors to the sanctuary are of solid silver. One of the 
peculiar ornaments of the interior, an ornament common 
to many Russian churches, is the historic battle-flags of 
the Czars. Famous among them is the black flag of 
Dmitry, which was also carried by Boris Godunow in his 
battles with the Tartars under the walls of Moscow. 
We now come to the Kremlin, or main palace. The 
older palaces were built of wood and were burned by the 
Tartars. The Empress Anne built the first palace of 
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stone in 1484, and this has been added to or modified by 
each succeeding sovereign in some way or other, the 
greatest improvement being the addition made by the 
Czar Nicholas I., which contains the grand state apart- 
ments and in all some seven hundred rooms. The 
house-warming occurred on April 3rd, 1849, when the 
Emperor received bread and salt from the chief cities 
and provinces of the Empire as an expression of their 
congratulations. The rich gold salvers and salt cellars 
which contained these gifts now adorn the walls of the 
main state halls of the Palace. The Empress Catharine 
planned a palace for the same site which would have 
been the wonder of the world if it had been completed. 
The model alone, now on exhibition in the treasury, cost 
the sum of $15,000. ; 

The Granowitaja and the Terem are the only 
remains of the older palaces—and we shall look at 
these first. 

The Terem consists of two portions. The two 
stories composing the upper portion or “ Belvidere 
Palace” are smaller than the two lower, and the space 
on the roof thus left open is called the Holy Floor. The 
two lower stories were built by Ivan III. in the fifteenth 
century, and the upper portion was added by the Czar 
Michael for his sons in 1636. It was somewhat modi- 
fied by Feodor in 1682, but, with the exception of some 
restorations in 1836, has been untouched for two hundred 
years. It contains many curious rooms, to which the 
low arched ceilings, quaint furniture and decorations give 
a decidedly antique appearance. Here we find the bed- 
room of the Czar Michael, the former council chamber, 
etc., all magnificent in their way, but simplicity itself 
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when contrasted with the glories of the more modern 
Palace. From the Holy Floor the famous “ Red Stairs” 
lead to the court below; and if those stones could only 
speak, what tales they could tell of the past! On this 
floor Ivan the Terrible received the messengers that 
came from all parts of his wide realm ; and when they 
brought him bad news he pierced their feet with his sharp 
iron staff, or had them thrown over the parapet. Here 
he also stood when he saw the comet which portended 
his doom. Napoleon passed up these stairs. The 
Czars all pass over them to the cathedral of the As- 
sumption to be crowned. 

The most interesting room in the older portion of 
the palace is that which was formerly the audience 
chamber of the Czars, but is now used as the banquet 
room, where the Czar takes the first meal after his coro- 
nation, in all his insignia and surrounded by all the great 
ones of Russia and the representatives of all the other 
European Powers. In the time of Feodor the walls 
were frescoed, the scenes representing stories from the 
Old Testament ; they were covered with Gobelin tapes- 
tries later on, but since the time of Peter I. deep red 
velvet draperies studded with golden eagles have replaced 
them, giving the room a comparatively plain appearance. 
In one corner of the room is a platform with a canopy 
over it, where the Czar sits during the banquet, and fac- 
ing it, directly over the main entrance, is the gilded frame 
of a window through which the ladies of the court are 
allowed to watch the proceedings in the room below. 

Walking along the great esplanade facing the river 
we enter the Treasury, a portion of the Palace which 
corresponds with the Tower of London, and although 
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each of these great collections has its own peculiar 
charm for travellers, no one hesitates to describe this 
collection as the greatest and richest collection of 
jewels in the world, for the profusion of rare presents 
is simply bewildering. We pass in through the Armor 
Hall, where are preserved the curious old arms and 
the battle flags carried or captured by the Czars 
and notables of Russia during the past thousand years. 
Many of these arms are skillfully and finely inlaid 
and covered with jewels. Ina hall-way we find the trap- 
pings used in the coronation festivities, the thrones, 
baldacchino and flags of the various Czars; and then 
enter the famous “ Round Room.” In this part of the 
collection the interest centres in the thrones, crowns, 
sceptres, orbs and robes of the Czars and their rich chains 
and orders. Among the greatest curiosities is the 
double throne of Ivan-and Peter |. It is made of silver, 
gilded, and isa piece of very skillful workmanship. Near 
it is the throne of Ivan the Terrible, with its gooo gems. 
Herearealso the captured thrones, many of them among 
the richest in the collection—the throne of Kazan, the 
ivory throne of Constantinople, dating back to 1472, the 
throne of Persia of 1660, with its 876 diamonds and hun- 
dreds of other jewels—all these attract attention ; but 
one, a comparatively simple affair, the throne of unhappy 
Poland, will always have an especial interest for Ameri- 
cans. The oldest gems in this room are those of the 
orb and crown of Wladimir, falsely called the crown of 
Monomachus. This mass of jewels was sent to the 
Czar by Constantine with a piece of the true cross, and 
has imbedded inrich enamels 58 diamonds, 89 rubies, 23 
sapphires, 50 emeralds and 37 other stones, all of good 
size, and they make it a blaze of light. 
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Any one of these treasures would set our museums 
nearly wild with excitement, but here they seem to be 
things common and ordinary ; nor is this all, for at the 
end of the series of ante-chambers we find an immense 
room, which is crowded with the choicest gifts to the 
Czar. Gold, silver, ivory and amber are there in enor- 
mous quantities and in all imaginable forms, which often 
serve as the mere basis or support for an amount of still 
richer decoration of precious stones which it is almost 
impossible to describe. 

Descending from this fascinating spot, and crossing 
the parade square, back of which are the winter garden 
and green houses, we reach the main portion of the new 
palace, which contains the state apartments. The exterior 
of all of these buildings is somewhat tame and disappoint- 
ing, but the moment we pass the vestibule and begin to 
climb the granite state stairway we are impressed with its 
magnificent proportions, and the sensation of surprise 
and delight is fairly overpowering. Through the ante- 
chamber, with its colossal crystal chandeliers, we enter 
St. George’s Hall—the largest room in the Kremlin. It 
is 200 ft. long, 65 ft. wide and 55 ft. high. The colors 
in which the room is finished are white and gold. The 
ceiling is supported by eighteen piers, each of which has 
an artistic winding column on its inner face, while the 
capital of each column is crowned with a figure of Vic- 
tory bearing a shield upon which are represented the arms 
of one of the conquered provinces of Russia. On the sides 
of the piers marble tablets have been placed, and upon 
them in golden letters are the names of the regiments 
that have been distinguished for valor in the various 
Russian campaigns, and also the names of officers hold- 
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ing the order of St. George, the highest Russian mili- 
tary honor. We cross a floor which is an artistic mosaic 
of more than twenty different sorts of wood, and above 
us are four thousand electric lights, and for once imag- 
ination deserts us, and we fail even to conceive the full 
glory of which this place is capable, but we have realized 
as much as falls to the lot of ordinary mortals. Next 
comes the Alexander Hall, decorated in red and gold, 
and constructed on the same grand scale with the addi- 
tion of a handsome dome, the panels of the room be- 
ing ornamented with the elegant golden salvers and salt 
cellars presented to the Czar upon the opening of the 
Palace. 

Beyond this is the counterpart of St. George’s Hall, 
but named for the order of St. Andrew, founded by 
Peter the Great in 1697. It is a little shorter than St. 
George’s Hall, but otherwise the same proportions are 
maintained. Its walls are covered with blue silk and 
ornamented with gold. This is the throne-room of 
Russia, the throne standing at the extreme end of the 
room, beneath a pointed canopy richly decorated, above 
which gleam the arms of the Romanof family. 

It is hard to break the charm and come down from 
such a scene to the contemplation of everyday affairs, 
but such is the invariable rule ; the more enchanting the 
dream the greater the contrast of reality. We have 
seen a bit of fairy land, which every charm of the mystic 
Russian skies has served to intensify in beauty ; and we 
must hope that the future of the land which has made 
such things possible will be brightened and elevated 
under the guidance of the Czar who lives among these 
influences, so potent for good. 


FINISTERE: THE ARTIST'S CORNER OF 
BRITTANY.* 


BY 


F. S. DELLENBAUGH. 


MEETING a friend one day in Paris after a long 
absence he inquired where I had been. ‘In Finistére,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Finistére!” he exclaimed, “ where is Finis- 
tere—somewhere up around St. Petersburg, isn’t it?” I 
was obliged to laugh, and suggested that he was think- 
ing of Finland, and that he ought to go straightway to 
the Gare Montparnasse and take a train for the west, 


when he would find himself, in the course of some fifteen 
hours, in the locality of which he was apparently so ill- 
informed. This ignorance, however, of an interesting 
and peculiar region is not exceptional. 

Finistére is the ‘“ Wild West” of France, and it is 
of absorbing interest, notwithstanding the absence of 
Indians, sky-mounting peaks or profound chasms. The 
natives reminded me sometimes of the Navajos of 
Arizona, and there is a ruggedness and wildness about 
the landscape that is quite thrilling, especially when we 
remember the habits, prevailing here as late as the 
second century, of crucifying prisoners of war, nailing 
their heads in triumph to the gate-post, or deftly form- 
ing the skulls into drinking cups with gold and silver 
mountings, for use at banquets and to cheer the honored 
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guest; or, on the practice existing at a comparatively 
recent date, of plundering vessels wrecked by accident, 
or lured by false beacons to destruction. Wrecks, 
indeed, were regarded as a legitimate harvest and were 
relied on as a chief source of revenue. Tradition 
relates that one way of deceiving the luckless mariner 
was to tie a light to the head of a bull, and after attach- 
ing his head to his forelegs, lead him along the rocks, 
thus obtaining that irregular, pitching motion given by 
a vessel on the wave, and deceiving the pilot into think- 
ing safety lay in that direction. 

The coast, even to-day, is a hazardous one for the 
navigator, though entirely from natural obstacles. 
Rocky and precipitous, the shore is broken by deep and 
long estuaries that reach back into the land to meet the 
rivers and swallow them up; ragged promontories shoot 
out and disappear in detached rocks and reefs into the 
sea; and in places the greensward and the groves 
almost meet the salt waves. There are few long 
beaches and few beaches unbroken by rocks. Inland, the 
country is hilly and full of ravines, rising to something 
over a thousand feet in two ranges of ‘“ mountains,” 
trending east and west. The bays are thick with rocks, 
and all along the coast rocks jut, here and there, out of 
the water at high tide or at low tide, while others lurk 
dangerously near the surface. Navigation, therefore, is 
not easy, and it behooves one to proceed on a voyage 
only with a competent pilot. Yet comparatively few 
wrecks occur, as the government has thoroughly charted 
the dangers and keeps the coast well lighted. In mak- 
ing port, as many as four or five lights have sometimes 
to be taken into consideration at once. The Pointe du 
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Raz is the most dreaded place, with the Ile de Seins 
and innumerable rocks all about it,—a locality bearing 
about the same relation to Finistére, if not to France, 
that Cape Horn does to South America or Point Judith 
to Rhode Island. 

The rivers and streams are rocky and swift. 

The tide rises and falls in some of the bays and 
estuaries in emulation of the Bay of Fundy, and every- 
where the aspect of the coast undergoes a great change 
between high and low tide. The shallower waters are 
drawn off completely, leaving vessels helplessly careened 
to await their return. 

The region has been rather out of the line of the 
annual Anglo-American tourist wave, and altogether pos- 
sesses still much of its picturesque originality and primi- 
tiveness. All over the continent—all over the world, in 
fact—a process of equalization is going on to-day, due to 
modern facility of intercourse and exchange, and wear- 
ing away peculiarities not only of countries but of indi- 
viduals ; an excellent thing doubtless from a humani- 
tarian standpoint, but from the purely artistic it is to be 
regretted. Journey through Italy, Austria, even Spain, 
and you perceive everything converging toward a com- 
mon standard, excepting, perhaps, language, and in 
Europe it is only in remote districts, in out-of-the-way 
corners, that wide differences exist and the habits and 
costumes of the olden time prevail. Brittany is one of 
these corners that has largely escaped the polishing or 
elevating process, and the crowds of tourists, because of 
its lack of extensive railway communications, and of its 
situation so far in the west. If the course of Empire is 
westward, the course of the indefatigable, omnipresent, 
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all-seeing tourist is mainly eastward, and he turns not 
back to “do” Brittany, but hies him on his way to accom- 
plish the dream of his life, view the Colosseum by moon- 
light—and die! Brittany therefore still retains a flavor 
of those centuries when the Gaul was yet in power and 
the Druids performed their ancient rites; and, of all 
Brittany, Finistére retains the most, is the wildest, the 
most primitive, being the furthest removed from the 
world of Paris as it was from the world of Rome. To 
this extreme position it owes the ancient name of the 
southern portion, Cornouaille, from the Armorican, 
Kern-é, the horn—that is, the point or end of the earth— 
Finistére. 

Originally, of course, this territory was as savage as 
the American continent before the advent of the Eu- 
ropeans, and the race that then occupied it isa matter of 
mere speculation. At the time of the Roman invasion (58 
B. C.) Brittany was held by various tribes, or families, to 
which the general name Armorican was given, derived 
from the native words “ar,” on, and ‘“ morik,” from 
“more,” the sea. These Armoricans were Celts, and lived 
ina half savage condition. Their houses were of the rud- 
est kind. Before the beginning of foreign traffic,which was 
probably first carried on with the Pheenicians, from whom 
they learned mining and other important things, they 
used hatchets and knives of stone and arrows pointed 
with flint, after the fashion of our American Indians, but 
they then acquired the skill to make sabres of copper 
and iron. The Gauls were fair, with blue eyes, but as 
there are many inhabitants of Finistere to-day: who are 
very dark, it is not improbable that tribes of Iberians, 
who preceded the Celts in the country, may have re- 
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mained and mingled with the new comers. There seems 
to be some difference of opinions as to the exact rela- 
tionship of the Armoricans to the other Gauls. Cesar 
classes them with his division, Celts, occupying at the 
time of his exploits the country from the Garonne to 
the Seine, while other writers class them with the Bel- 
gians, occupying the country further east, a circumstance 
which would seem to point to a mixed community, 
though the differences could not have been great, as the 
Gauls and the Belgians belonged to the same family, 
one merely in advance of the other in the westward 
march. There was no government, only loose tribal 
organization, of which the chief was the supreme au- 
thority in secular matters. Fighting was their main in- 
dustry and recreation. 

The religion, Druidism, was peculiar and primitive 
like everything else. The Druids were a distinct order 
of priests, chosen when young from the various tribes of 
Gauls, according to ability or influence, and educated by 
the older priests. Their headquarters were in the 
island of Anglesey, and there the initiation and prepara- 
tory study took place. Not only were they priests and 
scholars, but magistrates as well, and through their spirit- 
ual influence exerted almost unlimited power through- 
out Gaul and Britain. They were also magicians and 
astrologers, and officiated at the offerings of human sac- 
rifices. Their teaching was entirely oral, and all their 
knowledge and records were preserved by tradition. The 
oak was regarded as sacred, and their ceremonies were 
performed in the deep groves. The mistletoe, when 
found on the oak, was regarded as a most holy object, 
and even to this day in Brittany is believed to be a pre- 
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ventive and cure for diseases and a developer of strength. 
It is now called, however, in Armorican, Lougan-ar-groas, 
plant of the cross, a name doubtless applied to it by the 
early Christians that they might appropriate its influence 
to propagate their own creed. Brittany, and especially 
Finistére, was the last locality in France where the Druids 
maintained their doomed religion. Elsewhere, they 
were early suppressed by the power of Augustus, but in 
this far-away district they continuéd their sacred rites 
and guarded their emblems of worship long afterwards, 
and here may be found to-day, in good preservation, 
numerous relics of their occupation and sway. These 
are principally the queer stones, called, in the language 
of the Breton, menhirs, dolmens, cromlechs, etc., which 
recall this early and singular priesthood and add another 
element of interest to the land, contrasting strangely 
with the elaborate crosses in the Christian churchyards. 
These stones are attributed to the Druids, but it is not 
certain whether they raised them or appropriated them 
from some earlier religion which they supplanted. The 
Christians,—doubtless in order to destroy as far as possi- 
ble the connection with Druidism without obliterating 
the monuments entirely, as was done in other parts of 
France—in Brittany planted crosses on the tops of them 
or carved this emblem of the. new religion into their sides, 
and attributed to them scores of legends linking them 
with Christianity. 

Menhir, in Breton, means pillar-of-stone. 

Peulven, long stone. 

Cromlech, (krom-leac’h,) a round place. 

Baraws and galgals, knolls of earth and stones. 

Rollers, rolling or rocking stones. 

Dolmen, stone table. 
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The dolmen is a stone, generally flat, supported by sev- 
eral others fixed in the ground, and the name is also 
applied to a group of large and high slab-like stones ar- 
ranged in the form of a square, open on one side, and cov- 
ered by stones above. 

A cromlech is a number of upright stones arranged 
in circles, sometimes in three or four tiers, with a high 
stone in the centre, though this is not always present, 
and the work is then called madlus. At present, the 
dolmens are popularly termed by the Bretons “ Korigan 
houses,” the Korigans being evil black dwarfs who are 
supposed to inhabit them and at night dance around in 
the light of the moon, forcing the inquisitive to join the 
circle and dance till he drops dead from fatigue. Only 
if you carry a plough-stick—a stick that has been used for 


scraping the clods from the plough-share—can you enter 
this dance with impunity, a fact which was discovered 
by a laborer and his wife who, venturing one night too 
near a dolmen, suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by Korigans, and thought they were lost till they heard 
the song: 


‘‘ Lez hi, lez hou, 
Bas en arer zo gaut hou. 
Lez hou, lez hi, 
Bas en arer zo gaut hi,” 
to the effect that the plough-stick which the laborer had 
in his hand protected him from injury, and he was per- 
mitted to proceed unharmed. 

Another legend relates how a hump-backed red- 
headed tailor once drew lots with a companion to see 
which should venture a round with the Korigans. The 
one to whom the chance fell, the hump-backed red-head, 
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entered the presence of the dwarfs and asked permission 
to join their dance, which was readily granted. They 
made room for him and began to circle round rapidly 
singing ; 

Di-lun, di-meurz, di-mercher,” (Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday,) over and over again till the tailor grew 
wearied and thought it high time to make an addition ; 
so at the moment they said Wednesday, he cried out 
lustily : “ Di-riou a di-guénuer ” (Thursday and Friday). 
‘Mat, mat” (good, good), the dwarfs shouted gleefully, 
and immediately asked what he wanted—honor or riches. 
He requested to be relieved of his deformity. He was 
seized, thrown in the air, and came down strong and 
straight, with handsome black hair. The other tailor 
then tried his luck. The dwarfs sang not only Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but also Thursday and Friday, 
and the tailor at a convenient moment shouted: “ Di- 
sordreu a di-sul,” (Saturday and Sunday). The dwarfs 
halted instantly and cried “Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Saturday and Sunday,” repeated the tailor. 

“Oh! oh! oh! What then, what then?” cried the 
Korigans. 

“Saturday and Sunday,” he repeated, and again they 
demanded what then, but the poor tailor was at a loss 
to proceed. ‘‘ What do you want ?” they asked. ‘“Riches,” 
he said, and was flung into the air, as they shouted, 
“There you have what you deserve!” and he found to 
his horror on descending that he possessed the hump- 
back and red-hair that had been taken from his friend. 
The Korigans were angry because he failed to deliver 
them from their fate of dancing around Druidical stones 
till some one comes who says after the days of the week, 
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“A cetu echu ou sigun,’ and there the weekends. These 
legends occupy a firm place in the imagination of the 
peasants, who are superstitious, and many, even now, be- 
lievers in sorcery. 

While England and France were developing and 
emerging from the early darkness of Druidism, Brittany 
lagged behind, isolated as it was, and vigorously defended 
by the inhabitants, bold and daring, against encroach- 
ment. The name of Armorica was retained till about the 
middle of the 5th century, when the Anglo-Saxons drove 
numbers of British families out of England, who took 
refuge in Armorica, amongst their kindred, and gave the 
name Brittany to the region. The similarity to-day 
between the Bretons, Welsh and Irish is striking. The 
Welsh and Breton languages are still so much alike that 
a Welsh clergyman doing missionary work in Finistére 
assured me he had little difficulty in making himself 
understood before he had acquired the vernacular, 
which is not surprising when we remember that Welsh 
and Breton are both Cymric tongues, and that the lan- 
guage of the region is essentially the language of a score of 
centuries ago. Outside of the towns it is the language 
of daily intercourse and little French is spoken or even 
understood—indeed French is frequently as unintelli- 
gible as English or any other foreign tongue. In the 
larger towns even, where the influence of France is most 
potent, one hears about as much Breton as French, and 
it is not uncommon to meet with people in the imme- 
diate suburbs to whom French is a blank. The gov- 
ernment has made efforts to correct this by compulsory 
study of French on the part of children, but yet they do 
not cry Mon Dieu, but Ma Dua, by first impulse, for 
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Breton is the language of the fireside. Generations 
must pass before the people all understand French, and 
centuries before the Armorican is eradicated, if it ever is. 
The sea speaks to them in their old language on three 
sides, and the only French contact they have is on the 
east, where there is a barrier of four other departments 
of Bretons, the two adjacent ones being strongly Breton, 
but the others, Ille-et-Vilaine and Loire-Inférieure, con- 
stituting Upper Brittany, being French in language and 
manners. The name of Gado¢s was applied by the Lower 
Bretons to the people of these divisions because of their 
French affinity, a name that eventually extended to all 
Frenchmen, against whom there is still a strong preju- 
dice, or dislike. Neither do the English find favor in 
their eyes, for if the Breton is anything he is loyal to his 
country, and its early struggles for independence are not 
forgotten. 

The village papers have, many of them, a portion 
printed in Armorican, usually a letter discussing affairs of 
the day. Here is a paragraph clipped at random : 

“ Ar chontrol a choarvez er c’hériou, lec’h ma zo 
muioc’h a deskadures hag hec’h anavez guelloc’h an elec- 
tourien ho dever hag ho gwiriou, pe droajou. Bars ar 
parresiou divar-ar-meaz, re alies, an electour na sell nemet 
euz mad pe interest he barres hag he hini he-unan, el-lec’h 
er c’hériou, an electour a glask mad hag interest an holl, 
evel ma’z é dleet ober.” 

Even when the common people of Finistére learn 
to speak French fluently they do it with such a positive 
Armorican accent that it is often as unintelligible to a 
stranger as the Armorican itself; and where French is 
comparatively well-spoken there are various differences 
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that betray the Breton origin of the speaker : for exam- 
ple an ‘‘s” sound for “ch,” as “sanger” for changer, 
and a “ch” sound for “ss,” by strange perversity, as 
chéser” for sécher. 

Though an English province for a long time, Brit- 
tany was not much affected by being subject to an Eng- 
lish king. After 1429 it was an independent duchy. 
Then it was linked to France by the successive mar- 
riages of Anne, duchess of Brittany, with Charles VII. 
in 1491 and Louis XII. in 1498, but it was not till 153 
that the duchy became permanently annexed through 
Francis I. It was the last of the provinces to give up 
its independence, and as we review its history it seems 
rather strange that it gave up at all and did not remain, 
like Belgium and Switzerland, a distinct nation. 

The area of Finistére is 2690 square miles, and the 
population in round numbers is 682,000—that is, it is a 
trifle larger than the State of Delaware, but contains 
almost five times as many inhabitants. The principal 
city is the well-known seaport, Brest, founded by Riche- 
lieu, with a population of 69,000 and one of the best 
harbors in France. The capital, however, is not Brest 
but Quimper (Armorican: Kemper), which was also the 
capital of the ancient Cornouaille. It now has a popu- 
lation of 14,000, and is a quaint and interesting city 
resting on the banks of a pretty river, the Odet, about 
ten miles above its mouth. So ancient is this place that 
the foundation is unknown, but it is considered by some 
as identical with Corisopitum, capital of the Corisopites, 
where the Romans founded a great military establish- 
ment. The history of the city begins with the birth of 
Saint Corentin, about the year 375, and as he is the 
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patron saint of Finistere, he is entitled to some present 
consideration. Brought up a Christian he took no part 
in the struggle against the Romans, but passed his time 
in prayer at a hermitage by the sea. He was supplied 
with food ina rather unusual way. From a small fish 
in a neighboring spring he would cut each morning a 
slice, returning then the fish to the water where it was 
immediately made whole again without wound or scar. 
One day Gradlon (or Grallon), the king of Cornouaille, 
hunting in the vicinity, arrived with his men, tired and 
hungry, at the cabin. Corentin carved a slice from his 
obliging fish and offered it with a jug of water for the 
royal lunch. He was laughed at, but, nothing better 
being available, the morsel was accepted, when lo! the 
piece of fish was transformed into a bountiful repast and 
the water into wine. The king was so overcome by 
this miracle, that he threw himself at the feet of the 
Saint, gave him a large forest and a castle, and pro- 
claimed him the elect of the true God. Corentin con- 
tinued his labors till all the people of Cornouaille were 
converted to Christianity. The king gave him his own 
palace in Quimper, and went himself to the City of Is 
to live, a city which was so fine that nothing better could 
be said of a place than that it was Par-is, equal to Is. 
Tradition makes it a rich and populous city built in the 
basin which to-day forms the bay of Douarnenez, and 
protected from the sea by strong dikes, with sluice gates 
to let in water when required. The largest opened in 
the middle with a silver key which the king wore around 
his neck. Each month he attended in person to the 
opening of these gates. His palace was one of the won- 
ders of the earth, constructed of marble, cedar and gold. 
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The king’s daughter, Dahut, unfortunately, gloried in 
all manner of vice, which her father was too weak to pre- 
vent and correct, and finally, in her wilfulness, she took 
possession of the city and the silver key, the emblem of 
office. (One account says a wicked stranger took the 
key.) The king secluded himself in his palace to con- 
ceal his sorrow, and one evening Saint Gwénole appeared 
to him, warning him to fly with his faithful servants, be- 
cause Dahut had opened the great sluice gate and de- 
struction was upon the city. Gradlon, desiring also to 
save his daughter, took her on his horse, and followed 
by his officers hastened to escape. They were no sooner 
without the city than a fearful roaring caused them to 
turn, and they beheld with cries of horror, in the place of 
the once beautiful city, only the shimmering sea filling 
an immense bay. The waves rolled after them with 
fearful rapidity until Gradlon’s attendants besought him 
to abandon his demon daughter to their fury. Upon 
this she became so terrified that a film obscured her 
eyes, her hands clutched convulsively at the throat of 
her father, she fainted and fell into the turbulent water, 
which, engulfing her, pursued the party no further. 
They reached Quimper in safety, where the king re- 
mained ever after, making it the capital of Cornouaille.* 

There seems to be some evidence of the existence at 
one time of a town where the Bay of Douarnenez now 
is. I was told that walls may be seen in the deep water 
when the weather is favorable, but I neglected to visit 
the locality and verify this statement. Doubtless Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly would see in this story only another 
trace of the lost Atlantis. It is supposed that the city 
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was destroyed in the 4th or 5th century, and it seems 
probable that a subsidence of the land caused some such 
catastrophe. In a chapel which formerly existed in 
Quimper a candle was kept burning continuously after 
the disaster to prevent a similar fate overtaking Quim- 
per, through rising of the water in a well close by. It 
is related that two children once had the curiosity to 
steal into the church, and taking the holy candle to the 
curb of the well there tried to extinguish it to see if the 
water would actually rise, in which event they intended 
to immediately relight the candle from another with which 
they had provided themselves, They were discovered 
in the midst of this amusement and driven away. 

The country is ina backward state generally, con- 
sidered from the high-pressure standard of our time. 
The products are varied, but agriculture does not receive 
the same close attention it does in other parts of France. 
The soil varies, here being sterile and rough, there fer- 
tile and productive, that in the north being the best. 
Potatoes of excellent quality are one of the chief crops, 
and quantities are shipped to England. At Huelgoat 
and Poulaouén are silver mines said to be the richest in 
France. Wood is the principal fuel, and when a tree is 
cut down the roots are usually dug out to add to the 
supply. Along the roads and fences, trees often present 
a forlorn and grotesque appearance due to a periodical 
trimming of boughs and branches for fuel, a harvest of 
fagots. Under this treatment the tree continues to 
thrive and yields wood for years. There is a great 
waste of land in the method of fencing with turf walls 
often more than a yard thick, and as the fields are not 
as a rule extensive, these numerous battlements take up 
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a large percentage of the available soil, and give the air 
of a fortification to the small lots. Often these walls are 
combined with the prickly gorse, and sometimes the 
gorse is the principal portion, forming a rough hedge. 
It is always rich in color, dark green or greenish brown 
according to the season, and with its bright yellow blos- 
soms adds to the picturesqueness of the country. There 
is an old saying that kissing is always in order when the 
gorse is in bloom. Happily the gorse has never been 
known to be without blossoms. The dark gorse, the 
dark soil, and the dark granite foundation and boulders 
give a blackness to the landscape that enhances the 
quaint and ancient flavor of the region and contributes 
an element of weirdness that is intensified by the sombre 
gray skies, which for days or for weeks blot out the 
sunlight and shower a steady drizzle over the whole 
‘land, filling the rude by-roads with mud and water till 
they are next to impassable. If you are walking you 
take to the top of the earth wall at the worst places if 
you can, and find there a veritable Azgh way. Even the 
cows may be seen at times wandering on top of these 
broad walls. In summer the foliage has a darker hue 
than in other parts of France, and sometimes at a 
distance looks positively black. This universal black- 
ness inspired a young painter, who had spent a season 
there, to describe it as, “ A rolling black landscape un- 
der a rolling black sky,” and he tersely added, ‘“‘ When 
you want to paint it, just take ivory-black for the high- 
lights and you're all right.” Notwithstanding this, there 
is an abundance of deep, warm color everywhere ; indeed 
it is the very richness of the color that gives the impres- 
sion of blackness. Scattered here and there are the re- 
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mains of once magnificent castles, ruins overgrown with 
ivy, where one may pause to wonder at the transitory 
nature of wealth and power. The sunlight falls gently 
across the old gray stones, the grass is green and velvety 
beneath your feet, a stillness, profound, envelopes the 
place which once resounded with the clank of sabre and 
the voice of pride, and you hear the rattle of dry bones 
from the centuries gone—fading away into the dissolv- 
ing past—freighted equally with splendor and with woe. 

The houses are all of stone, and small ones or addi- 
tions are sometimes made of thin slabs set upright on 
the ground. Dark gray, the stone is soon covered with 
moss and lichens in the damp air, till there is not much 
difference in appearance between the house of yesterday 
and the house of a score of decadesago. The roofs are 
generally thatched, except in the larger towns, where they 
are made of slate or tiles. In the farm-houses, even the 
village houses, the floors are simply of earth. As arule 
stoves are not in use, the open fireplace doing duty as a 
heater and a range, and the fire-place is huge—often 
large enough to sit down in; in fact a bench for that 
purpose frequently occupies one side of it. The climate 
is mild, compared with ours, and the people live much 
out of doors, summer and winter. The winter I passed 
there, ice formed only two or three timesat night, and 
then merely a film over small puddles, disappearing 
almost as soon as the day was done ; and in the summer 
there were few days when I could comfortably wear the 
thin goods that we find too warm here in July. Choice 
roses bloomed the whole winter in the open air. Yet 
the dampness made the cold penetrating, and so far as 
I was concerned, almost as troublesome as a much lower 
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temperature in our own country. Ploughing goes on in 
February, and the spring comes softly and gradually. 
Sea-weed from the shore is largely used as a fertilizer, 
great quantities washing up at every storm, the gather- 
ing of it forming a pleasant picture. 

The farm-houses are usually small, consisting some- 
times of but one room, with a loft above. Here the 
whole family abide, doing their cooking, eating and sleep- 
ing—a long oak table with benches serving for the board, 
and racks over the fire-place holding the dishes. Bak- 
ing is done in ovens out of doors. The bedsteads are 
unique affairs, precisely like cupboards, with two sliding 
doors, easily closed from the inside and made of orna- 
mental open work to admit the air. Doubtless they are 
the outgrowth of limited quarters, like our own folding- 
beds, and they seem to serve the purpose satisfactorily, 
but for my part I would as lief sleep in a china closet as 
in one of these things; yet the Breton is wedded to 
them, and some are almost as old as the race, having 
been handed down from generation to generation, to- 
gether with other furniture and articles of dress. There 
was a time, a few years ago, when the most wonderful 
bargains could be made with the degenerate offspring, 
for carved beds, cupboards, chests, etc., and I have seen 
splendid things that were bought for a few francs, but 
now, alas! the bric-a-brac collectors have roamed the 
country far and wide, till nothing is to be had except at 
exorbitant rates. It does not appear to be the nature of 
the peasant to be avaricious or cunning, but as he comes 
more in contact with the modern world he learns to keep 
up with it. There seemed to me to be a simplicity and 
honesty about the native character that were delightful. 
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I remember once when I had been walking over the 
hills, thirst led my companion and myself to entera 
farm-house that fell in our way, for a bowl of milk. 
Only one person there could speak French, and she, a 
middle-aged woman, was by no means fluent. When 
we were ready to go, she said the milk was two sous a 
bowl. I gave her a ten-sou piece, remarking that she 
need not bother to change it. ‘Oh yes, sir!” she replied, 
“two sous is the price of a bowl of milk and I cannot 
take more than it is worth,” and she handed out the 
change. This simplicity was sometimes noticeable in 
other ways. A friend of mine gave a clock to a native 
tinker to repair. In several days he returned with it, 
and certainly it was going and apparently in good order. 
My friend was pleased, but his amazement can be imag- 
ined, when the tinker took from under his other arm a 
package done up in a newspaper, saying as he handed it 
over: ‘“ Here are some of the wheels I could’nt get in.” 
The Breton character is contradictory, resembling in 
this respect that of the Irish. There is a strange mingling 
of kindness and cruelty, of generosity and selfishness, 
temperance and intemperance. There is a little rhyme 
of the country : 
“Laér evel ul Leonardd, 

Traytour evel un Treywergadd, 

Sod evel ur Gwennedadd, 

Brusk evel ur Kernevadd.” 
“Thieving as a Léonard, treacherous as a Trégorrois, 
stupid as a Vannetais, brutal as a Cornouaillais,” which 
probably depicts the weaknesses of the lower class in the 
various communities. 

Like the rest of Brittany, Finistere has produced its 
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share of distinguished personages, and we have only to 
remember Descartes, Abeilard, Chateaubriand, Gin- 
guené, DuGuesclin, Lesage, Alexandre and Amaury 
Duval, Fréron, Geoffroy, Souvestre, Renan, Villemarqué 
and others, to realize to what heights the Breton char- 
acter can soar. 

There are no bolder, better sailors than the natives 
of this rock-bound coast, and the rugged soil has fur- 
nished France with some of its stoutest warriors. The 
sailors, especially the fishermen, are intemperate ; most 
sailors are. The peasants of the interior are less inclined 
to intoxication, but all are apt to yield too freely to the 
temptations of Bacchus. The drink of the country is 
cider, of which great quantities are annually made, and 
to the cider is often added cheap cognac, either in the 
glass or the stomach, and the combination seems to make 
a very complete and satisfactory drunk. Then the 
peasant, sailor or fisherman becomes obstreperous and 
unruly. He spoils for combat, rough-and-tumble fist com- 
bat, however, as knives and pistols are never used, and 
he generally meets it early and often, Failing to find 
the foe, or if in the contest he is worsted, he seeks balm 
for his troubled soul in pounding his wife or children, 
who yield the house to him and make their escape if 
they can. On Saturday nights, particularly, the débzts de 
botssons, of which there are great numbers, are thronged 
by noisy wrangling crowds, that rival similar congrega- 
tions in the Dead Man’s Gulch or Poker Flat of our 
own proud West. In this way the fishermen spend the 
bulk of their earnings, and what is left they bestow on 
their wives after liberal abuse. An amusing incident 
occurred to one of the American artists, long resident in 
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Finistére. A handsome, stalwart fellow he was, six feet 
in his stockings, fearless, and ready at any moment to 
administer justice with his own hand. One afternoon 
as he was going to his room in the outskirts of the 
village, he came upon two fishermen engaged in the 
delightful occupation of punching each other’s drunken 
heads. Brown—I will call him Brown—took in the affair, 
and perceived an opportunity to end a row and help the 
under-dog-in-the-fight, for the upper man was plainly 
master of the situation. Brown in ‘his strength and 
stature was able to pick up the top man by main force 
and hold him squirming in the air, while he ordered the 
unfortunate to pick himself up and be off. The unfor- 
tunate, eager to obey, scrambled with alacrity for one of 
his heavy sabots, which had come off in the fray, and 
was lying immediately at the feet of Brown and his cap- 
tive. The freed man picked up this sabot, but, instead 
of putting it on he straightened up, quickly landed a 
stinging blow with it full in the face of his now helpless 
antagonist, and ran like the wind, with Brown after him, 
and the late antagonist after Brown, swearing to kill him 
at the first opportunity. The threat was not carried out, 
but never was there a madder man in all Brittany. 
Probably the most beautiful portion of Finistere is 
that around the village of Quimperlé (Kemperlé in 
Armorican), and it has been called the Arcadia of Brit- 
tany. It isa pretty village of about 7000 inhabitants, 
and a favorite resort of artists and men of letters. A 
few miles to the westward flows the Aven, upon which, 
near the sea, amongst the rugged hills, rests the charm- 
ing little town that has become so well known in the art- 
world that the art-students’ study abroad is scarcely com- 
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plete without a pilgrimage there. Pont Aven may be 
said to have been discovered for his countrymen by 
Robert Wylie, the gifted American painter, who was the 
first to make the attractions of the place known, and 
whose dust reposes in the little cemetery on the hill 
amidst the quaint scenes he loved so well. In him a 
great artist died before his time, his genius but half 
unfolded. Following Wylie came American aitists by 
dozens, some remaining months, some years, until there 
came to be what was called the Pont Aven, then the Brit- 
tany school, as other towns were found to be rich in picture 
material and colonies grew in numbers. It is the 
artists’ corner of Brittany. Americans were numerous, 
but there came also English, Scotch, Irish, Swedes and 
French, till the white umbrella sprang up far and near 
in the green fields like mushrooms. 

At ‘Pont Aven a walk of a few yards in any direction 
brought one upon the diligent student with brush or 
pencil busy, and often several might be seen at work on 
the same subject. It was found impossible to exhaust 
the mine even in this way. The Hotel des Voyageurs, 
presided over by the amiable and generous “ Julia,” and 
the auberge of “ Marie Jeanne,” the faithful, depended 
almost entirely on the artists for their patronage, and 
from May till December they were crowded, both of 
them. Whoever tarried at either place got attention 
and his money’s worth as he could get them nowhere 
else in the world that I have ever heard of. The fame 
of Pont Aven in this respect is not recent, however, for 
many years ago a Breton remarked that if he had three 
hundred écus income he would live in Quimper, two 


hundred in Carhaix, but if he had but one hundred he 
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would choose Pont Aven, where butter cost no more 
than milk, fowls than eggs, and cloth could be had for 
the price of green flax. 

The dining rooms at both the hotels in Pont Aven 
are panelled with sketches painted by the numerous 
guests till little of the original wall is visible. Amongst 
the American painters who have lived in Finistére are 
Messrs. ‘Swift, Nicholls, Bridgman, Grayson, Hoeber, 
Shean, George Gibson, Field, Rosenberg, McDowell, 
Edward Simmons, Coffin, Hamilton, Chadwick, Wood- 
ward, Smith, Penfold, Birge and Alexander Harrison, 
Goater, Mosler, Vail, Bolton and Francis Jones, Den- 
man, Picknell, Edgar A. Ward and Thos. Hoven- 
den. The majority of these were in Pont Aven. The 
effect of the Brittany life may be discerned in the work 
of these men, an honesty, vigor, and rugged straight- 
forwardness in the attempt to do justice to the largeness 
of nature by direct study, rather than belittle her by 
conventionality and the finical puttering of the studio. 
In the land of the Bretons, at least in Finistére, the artist 
is free, too, from the annoyance of active and predom- 
inating commerce, fashion and expense. Commerce is 
apparently subordinate to living, and is carried on asa 
necessity, not as the prime object in life. Fashion 
throws off her gewgaws and the mantle of display at 
the frontier, and enters humbly with wooden shoes and 
a déret, thinking not so much how this or that garment 
looks as of its adaptability and comfort. This breaks 
the shackles of expense at once and enables the struggling 
student to make his old coat last almost indefinitely, for 
when it grows too rusty the village tailor will turn out 
the other side of the cloth for a small sum and the coat 
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is new, with the single disadvantage of having the upper 
pocket and sometimes the buttons on the wrong side. 
With good strong cloth this process can be repeated 
time and again, for each turn will find the other side 
fresher. Provided with a pair of sabots costing only a 
few francs he is well-clothed, and at the auderge he has a 
room and board for fourteen dollars a month. 

The Aven yields in season fine salmon. Its rapid 
descent furnishes power to numbers of grist mills, many 
of them queer old buildings with water-wheels of the 
commonest type, straight, narrow, moss-covered paddles, 
close against the gray wall, turning merrily in the crys- 
tal current with a quick-running rhythm that recalls 
Jensen’s pretty little composition for the piano. The 
grass is as green as the grass of Erin, and the bubbling 
water rushes through channels in the rich sward in 
places, its soft music a soothing lullaby in the quiet air 
to the high-strung American nerves. So many mills 
are there that some one once described the place asa 
town composed of twenty-one buildings,—twenty, mills. 
Pont Aven is now not alone the resort of artists, but its 
attractions are appreciated by others. So with Concar- 
neau, ten miles north-west, one of the old towns of 
Finistére, at present a place of about 5000 inhabitants, 
including the old fortified portion, the Ville Close, which 
occupies in a bay an island entirely surrounded by mas- 
sive ramparts of granite fully 30 feet high. The Ville Close 
is about a quarter of a mile long from east to west, with 
one principal street. Access is had by three gates, the 
one toward the main land being reached by a draw- 
bridge, while another at the further end opens on a 
rocky, deep inlet called the Passage. A ferry in the 
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shape of a yawl sculled by one man puts the traveller 
across the swift-running tide for the sum of one cent, 
and shortens his walk to Pont Aven by a full mile. 

The town is a well-preserved specimen of its kind, the 
walls having been several times strengthened and repair- 
ed, most extensively near the middle of the 14th century. 
It has always formed a refuge on the coast, and it is said 
that in the 15th century it was the retreat of thieves and 
villains of every description. Happily the population is 
different now, and the place is the home of fishermen 
and sailors whose great sin is drinking too much fire- 
water. The newer portion of the town is one of the 
most important places in the sardine industry on the 
coast, because it is just at this point that the sardine 
attains the most desirable size, in its northward journey, 
for packing, and the taking and preparing of them is the 
chief industry. Sardine fishing begins in May or June 
and sometimes lasts as late as November. Boats come 
from Douarnenez to take advantage of the early run 
and, as the season wanes,return. At times there are as 
many as 1200 boats engaged here in the pursuit. These 
boats are about 30 feet long, entirely open except a short 
deck at the stern, and carry two masts that can be read- 
ily taken down. The sails have no booms, and when- 
ever a tack is made, they have to be run down and put 
up on the opposite side of the mast—the windward side. 
When at work the rigging is sometimes completely 
cleared away, so. that the boat has no appearance of be- 
ing adapted to sails. It is then pulled along by huge 
sweeps. The fish are not caught by enclosing them as 
when a seine is used, but the net, which is of small mesh 
and made of linen thread, often dyed blue to render it 
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less apparent in the water, for the sardine is wary, is 
made to trail straight behind the boat. That is the net, 
about 20 feet long and six or eight feet broad, is weighted 
on one long edge and buoyed with cork floats on the 
other, so that when it is in the water it assumes an up- 
right position like a wall, and it is towed in this position 
through the water, by one end, as the boat is moved 
slowly along. The patron mounts the little deck at 
the stern with a bucket of bait called voug, the eggs of 
the codfish, under one arm, and his keen practised eye 
ranging the wave. He scatters a little of the roug on 
one side of the net when he discovers the proximity of 
the fish, and they rise in a shoal to take it. This is the 
critical moment. He throws a quantity on the opposite 
side, and the fish, making a dash for it, are entangled in 
the meshes. When the sardines are numerous the boat 
does not halt to take the net on board but by giving it a 
certain pull the meshes are tightened, and with a buoy 
to mark it, it is cast off and left till a full catch is made. 
So many fish have been known to entangle themselves 
that their weight carried the net down and it was never 
recovered. Another net is immediately put out and the 
operation is repeated till the nets are all used. Then 
comes the picking up and the extraction of the fish, the 
latter work being performed with great care because 
handling the fish injures them. The net is caught up 
at the ends and see-sawed till all the fish drop into the 
bottom of the boat, where they remain till the arrival in 
port. 

You linger on the pier at evening and watch the 
return. The brown-red sails sweep past into the harbor 
under the century-worn battlements, till all the air is 
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luminous and the sails coming out of the misty horizon 
turn crimson, speeding the dark hulls over a crimson sea. 
The color dies away and the boats come down upon you 
like spectres ; the imagination is set free to the music 
of the tide breaking gently at your feet. The mind 
runs back into the past, and sees in these dark wings the 
leathern sails of the Veneti who some twenty centuries 
ago ruled this wild coast from the mouth of the Loire to 
Brest, and considered themselves invincible by land or 
sea. They are congregating for the conquest of the 
Roman host on the morrow. These are the oak-built 
craft in which, brave and bold, they breasted the waves 
of the Bay of Biscay, and even of the British Channel, 
and here behind us in the Ville Close we perceive one 
of their villages built in such manner that the high tide 
cuts it off from the main land, making it impregnable. 
They knew the coast ; they knew each one of the dark 
rocks under the shining sea, and what had they to fear 
from the landlubber Romans. Ah! strong and daring 
Veneti, you knew not the strategy of the great Czesar, 
who, to-morrow, in eight short hours, sends your craft to 
the bottom and annihilates you forever. 

The gloom and the mystery deepen ; the lighthouse 
far out on the island of Penfret flashes its warnings 
around the horizon, and the gray nightfall seems to 
undulate with the heaving sea in unison with your 
dreaming. Even the solid pier seems afloat. But you 
are recalled by the voice of a girl calling to her 
lover in the gliding boat, or the shriller tones of women 
shouting the price of fish, at this or that factory, of 
which there are more than a score in Concarneau, 
employing hundreds of hands, especially women and 
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girls. As the fish must be packed immediately on 
arrival, the factories are often idle the whole day while 
waiting for the boats to come in, and it may be near 
midnight before they arrive. Immediately there is a 
great stir on the digue. The foremen of the various 
houses open their little wooden offices, about as big as 
bathing-houses, and the bargaining, purchasing and scor- 
ing go on. When asale is made, the fisherman goes 
back to his boat and the counting out begins. The fish 
are counted by the two hundred into coarse baskets, 
and dipped in the water beside the boat to free them 
from loose scales and other matter which may have ac- 
cumulated during the journey in. This settles to the 
bottom of the basin where the boats lie, and accumula- 
ting there, together with other refuse, forms a deep, slimy, 
odorous mass which, when the tide is out, loads the 
breeze from the sea with a stench at times almost un 
endurable. . 

But one becomes accustomed to foul odors in Brit- 
tany to such an extent that he can stand anything. 
Odors are the objectionable feature of the country. 
These prevail most extensively around the towns, espec- 
ially in fishing towns like Concarneau and Douarnenez, 
where the boiling-oil in the factories contributes no in- 
significant fragrance. The factories, however, are kept 
neat and clean, and to one who grows accustomed to the 
smell of oil there is nothing disagreeable. The fish are 
thrown on long, low tables, on each side of which is a 
row of women and girls who, with a dexterous use of a 
short knife, prepare them for the salt vats, where they re- 
main for two hours. In the interval, if a fresh lot fails 
to arrive, the girls go outside and dance in a circle and 
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sing, When the fish come out of the salt they are 
placed in coarse baskets and given a bath of sea-water 
under a pump provided for the purpose. Then they are 
put out to dry in the open air, in the sunlight if there is 
any, on wire racks with a long handle perpendicular in 
the middle. These racks hold several dozen, and when 
the water has dried and the fish begin to shrivel, the 
rack is taken to the oil-room, where four or five tanks of 
olive oil are constantly boiling. Each rack is plunged 
for a moment or two into the hot oil and then set aside 
to drip, after which the fish are selected and carefully 
laid in tin boxes of various sizes. Fish that fall below 
the standard are placed in boxes that are to be marked 
to that effect—or rather bear a brand that will dis- 
tinguish them to the initiated from the first quality. As 
a rule a catch runs about the same, but if the boats have 
been tardy the fish are not so good. When the box is 
full it is passed along to the oil-tap where the space re- 
maining is filled with oil, the quality of which varies with 
the factory and the grade of fish. In some factories 
olive oil of prime quality is exclusively used ; in others 
there is about it a suspicion of “the land of cotton, cinna- 
mon seed and sandy bottom.” The box is now ready to 
seal and passes along to the solderer, who sits at a long 
table, with a number of others—a table so arranged that 
the waste oil falling upon it is collected below, to be fil- 
tered and used again. The soldering-iron, instead of 
being heated by charcoal, the old-fashioned way, has a 
gas-jet inside of it, supplied by a flexible tube connecting 
the handle with a pipe under the table. The solder and 
the iron being applied to the edge of the tin cover as it is 
pressed into position, there isa great spluttering of oil 
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and the fish are at last effectually and permanently 
caught. A hole is then punched in the cover with an 
awl to let out imprisoned air, and immediately closed 
with solder. Next the cans are placed in a huge iron 
crate and lowered into tanks of boiling water. If there 
is air in the can it will explode or bulge out, and can be 
detected and corrected before the final packing in wooden 
boxes for export to all parts of the world. The sardine 
is served during the season at the Concarneau hotels 
so often that the visitor becomes most intimately ac- 
quainted with this particular fish, fried, boiled, canned 
and every other way. But they are always palatable, 
though in my judgment best after being canned for 
two or three months. The port is also frequented by 
craft that cruise along the coast after the tunny. 

The sprat is a kind of fish that resembles the sardine 
enough to be his brother, but he is not half so good and 
he is much more numerous and easy to take. When sar- 
dines are scarce, and even at other times, sprats are packed 
and sold for them. One firm had a contract to supply 
the French government with a large number of sardines, 
and ruined themselves by trying to palm off sprats in- 
stead, because the profit would have been greater if the 
fraud had not been detected. The sardines some seasons 
are late coming and sometimes do not come at all. Then 
the factories and the fishermen are idle and the firms of 
Nantes and Bordeaux are blue. Another season the run 
is fine and everybody is rich and happy. More than a 
hundred millions of these fish were boxed during the 
season I wasthere. The captain of a boat makes money 
fast when fish are plenty, and if he is thrifty and temper- 
ate he soon owns his own craft and lives comfortably, 
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but the drink habit is too common and keeps them down. 
There are usually three men and a boy to each boat, be- 
sides the patron, and with 1200 boats this makes a grand 
total of 6000 individuals engaged at times in taking the 
fish. They live in their open boats most of the time, 
their principal food being bread and butter made into a 
soup, often with a little fish added, in preparing which 
they build a fire on some stones on the bottom of the 
boat, suspending the pot over it by means of an oar or 
pole resting on the gunwales. The soup is eaten out 
of earthen bowls, and a pipe of tobacco finishes the 
repast. For shelter they lower the foremast across the 
other at an angle of forty degrees, and drawing one of the 
sails over it drop the ends over the gunwales, forming a tent 
or cabin, where they stretch out on the thwarts and sleep 
as the boat rides at anchor, ready to take advantage of 
the morning tide. Several hundred boats arranged in 
this way are often grouped at evening just off the shore, 
forming an encampment on the sea, whose fires flicker 
and flash in the gloom, suggesting gypsies, Indians or 
pirates waiting for a favorable moment for a land raid, 
Fire is largely obtained by flint and steel and is pre- 
served in a fire-horn—a common horn with a bunch of 
tinder at the bottom and a close-fitting cover. In this 
the fire smoulders constantly, responding quickly when 
opened with a red glow. The use of flint and steel is 
not confined to Brittany, however, as even in Paris they 
are on sale at the tobacco shops. Matches are far 
dearer than with us. 

The principal grounds for sardines near Concarneau 
are around the Iles de Glenan, a number of low rocky 
islands about ten miles off the shore, Especially be- 
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tween them and the main land do the sardines abound. 
A chapel was erected on one of these islands, which are 
very small and barren, with a total population not ex- 
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ceeding eighty souls; but as the people could only reach 
it when the weather was fair, and many invited them- 
selves to lunch with the priest, it was not prosperous, and 
stands now deserted and alone. On the same island are 
the graves of some shipwrecked sailors. In the midst of 
the group on a barren rock, the Ile Cigone, there is a 
granite fortress dating back many centuries. The draw- 
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bridge is up and it is long since the bugle and the drum 
disturbed the grim silence. 

Washing may be said to be a feature of the landscape 
in Finistére, because wherever you go you are likely to 
meet with the white-capped women beside some spring 
or running brook, pounding the clothes with a wooden 
bat as if they enjoyed seeing the buttons fly and the 
fibre disintegrate. These washing places are to the peas- 
ant women what the club is to the society man—there 
the gossip and the news of the day are garnished and 
interchanged. The grouping and action of the figures 
are graceful and interesting, and several painters have 
found in them subjects for their skill. Like everything 
else, the washing has a legend connected with it. Sev- 
eral women are doomed to wash their shrouds in all 
kinds of weather at night, till judgment day, because 
their relative, husband, brother, son, neglected to save 
them from purgatory by the proper prayers and masses, 
spending his time in drunken revelry instead. It is 
claimed the sound of their bats may often be heard 
if one is daring enough to venture near the wash- 
ing-place at the proper hour. Evidently another story 
invented to point the importance of absolution and 
consequently the religion that met and conquered 
Druidism. In the story of the White Inn the same 
object is apparent. A traveller reaches an inn and 
asks for a room. He is given one the walls of 
which are the color of blood, and in which no one has 
ever slept without having his hair turned white with 
fright. The traveller occupies it, and as midnight sounds 
he is awakened by a violent shaking of the curtains of 
his bed. He tries to rise, but his feet touch something 
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cold and he shrinks to try the other side. A coffin, with 
candles at the corners and covered with a black cloth 
with white tears sewed on it, confronts him. ‘ Who are 
you ?” he asks. ‘‘ Speak—a Christian listens.” A voice 
replies, “1 am a traveller who was murdered here by the 
people who formerly kept this inn ; I died in sin and | 
am suffering in purgatory.” ‘What do you wish ?” said 
the bold Christian, to which the ghost answered : ‘‘ Six 
masses in the church of Notre Dame de Folgéat and a pil- 
grimage by a Christian to Notre Dame de Rumengol.” 
This being promised the modest spirit retired. One 
month afterward the room lost its red color, becoming 
white like the rest, and the ghost never returned. The 
traveller had kept his word. 

The people are fond of ceremonies and there are 
many holidays. Then they appear in their best attire, 
some of it precious from its age and association ; heir- 
looms treasured in the family through generations, as the 
old Gaul used to treasure the dried heads of his enemies. 
The costume varies somewhat in different localities, con- 
sisting generally of a simple cloth dress with black vel- 
vet bands for trimming, an apron, and a white collar and 
cap, smooth and stiff. It is considered a disgrace, or at 
least immodest, for a Breton woman to allow her hair 
to be seen, and consequently these caps, sometimes two 
or three in number, conceal it completely. The peasant- 
girls in sport attempt to pull off each other’s caps as the 
most mischievous thing they can do. Of course the 
women of the upper class are entirely Parisianized in 
their dress and manners, and therefore are not here consid- 
ered. The men and women both wear sabots. The 
fishermen are dressed in ordinary clothes, their heads cov- 
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ered by the dére¢, a cap like the well-known Scotch cap, 
but the landsmen wear broad-brimmed hats with black 
velvet bands that hang down behind in long ribbons, 
giving a strangely infantile aspect to the otherwise rather 
grim person. Their blue coats come to the waist, and 
are trimmed with black velvet and brass buttons, and 
usually have no sleeves, the latter being attached to 
the waistcoat, also trimmed with brass buttons. The 
trousers resemble those of the Turk, but are white, not 
red. They are held in place by a belt or sash at the 
waist, and at the knee by leggings or long stockings. 
Formerly the men wore their hair long but this is not now 
the custom, though old men adhere to it still, The 
dress of both men and women varies much in ornamen- 
tation, that of the women being often highly elaborate, 
but invariably adhering to the patterns laid down by 
their ancestors, and never made over into a different style. 
Once good always good. They are far from being 
ashamed of their costume when they go out into the mod- 
ern world, and when they visit Paris, if they ever do, 
they make no change in their dress, nor in their man- 
ners, which remain simple and unaffected. In walking 
the Breton hasa habit of folding his arms instead of 
swinging them, as most people do; and sometimes he 
utters a yell that would put a Comanche to the blush, 
and which drifts and echoes amongst the hills for miles. 
Rest for a few moments on any elevation on a fair day, 
and all around you at intervals here and there resounds 
this savage yell like a war-cry. 

The principal religious ceremony, partaking in these 
days somewhat of the nature of a fair as well, is the 
Pardon, occurring at the different churches and chapels 
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on the saint’s day to whom the structure is dedicated, and 
attracting people from all the country round. It has 
been illustrated in Meyerbeer’s well-known opera, the 
Pardon de Pléermel, or Dinorah as it is called in English; 
and Jules Breton and other painters, have pictured it 
in various ways. In former times indulgences were 
granted to sinners on these occasions, and the benefits 
and efficacy of a Pardon are still firmly believed in. 
Women attend them to pray for the safety of husbands 
or fathers abroad or on the sea; and when sailors are 
saved from wrecks, by means of these prayers, they 
come in person to make the tour of the church on their 
knees, bringing sometimes a fragment of their ship, the 
garments they were saved in, wet with sea-water, or a 
miniature ship,.as a commemorative offering to be sus- 
pended by a cord from the roof. Few churches or 
chapels are without one or more of these little boats 
swinging in mid-air. 

I well remember the first Pardon I attended. There 
was a small, lonely chapel on a by-road about two 
miles from the village, the chapel of St. Jacques, a 
forlorn, tumble-down stone structure standing in an 
isolated position near an arm of the sea, the door 
generally half off its hinges and nothing inside but a 
crucifix and a stone basin containing holy-water. Round 
about were oaks that would have charmed the heart of 
a Druid, and a strange, broken-down, weather-beaten 
stone cross in front gave an additional air of antiquity 
to the dilapidated building. Wecould scarcely see how 
any saint with half a grain of pride could consent to have 
anything to do with such a neglected place, much less to 
hold a Pardon there, but we had the assurance of our 
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vivacious and veracious landlady that the saint would be 
there, positively, on that particular Sunday; and we set 
out, following the shore of the bay, crossing the long 
beach, and dragging our weary frames up the rough 
country road that led to the locality. We were suffering 
from a species of malaria with which one is apt to be 
afflicted before he is thoroughly acclimated. The day 
was warm, and when we arrived at the chapel we both 
felt exhausted. The building had been decorated inside 
and looked quite another place. Candles illuminated it 
and several priests were holding a service of prayer, 
while surrounding the structure were stalls of vendors of 
cider, nuts, raisins, rosaries, cakes, beads, ribbons, glass 
and china-ware, apples, crucifixes, shoestrings, prayer- 
books and almost anything the peasant life demanded. 
These things are purchased for personal use, or for offer- 
ings to the saint, to be afterward sold by a churchwarden 
at auction. Some saints are particular and will accept 
only special offerings, as fowls of a certain color, but most 
of them will take anything. 

Behind the chapel, men, women and children in their 
quaint costumes knelt in invocation, forming an interest- 
ing picture. We regarded all with weary eyes, and de- 
scended to the bank of the estuary and threw ourselves on 
the cool sod in the shade of atree. Finally we gathered 
strength enough of will and body to go again to the 
chapel for the purpose of obtaining refreshment at one 
of the stands. Cider appealed to mind and soul, and we 
drank copiously out of queer blue and white mugs that 
looked as if they had been resurrected from some tomb, 
and then laying in a stock of almonds, crept to the 
grateful shadow of a near-by hedge, to study the Pardon 
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at leisure. To our surprise, in about ten minutes we 
felt like new men; the vigor of youth was renewed with- 
in us and we rejoiced. Attributing our recuperation to 
the cider and almonds, we consumed more and again felt 
better, and after repeating the course several times we 
believed ourselves healed, and went homeward with a 
step as elastic as the conscience of an Ethiopian. Much 
we marvelled at our astonishing regeneration, but on 
mentioning it to Madame, our landlady, she exclaimed 
with a twinkle in her eye, ‘Mais, voila, messieurs, vous 
avez été au Pardon de St. Jacques!” Here was the 
whole explanation, and St. Jacques did his work well, for 
neither of us ever again had the slightest return of the 
malady. If you are ailing, therefore, seek not the springs 
of Saratoga nor of Manitou, nor yet swallow noxious 
drugs, but go toa Pardon and be permanently cured. 
Probably the advocates of the Faith Cure would find 
in this Pardon Cure much testimony in favor of their 
theories. Some saints make a specialty of certain dis- 
eases, but the majority are general practitioners. The 
fine old churches present a strange and beautiful pic- 
ture during a Pardon, with the hundreds of figures 
kneeling on the grass and the gray walls and Gothic 
windows as a background, all surrounded by tall trees, 
with crowds of peasants, the numerous stands with their 
wares, and a procession headed by priests and acolytes 
with censers, moving slowly around the edifice. 

It is also the correct thing when you go to a Pardon 
to take back to the women of your acquaintance who 
remain behind some souvenir, a shawl-pin, a crucifix, a 
yard of calico or what not—something to remember the 
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The Bretons love open-air games, dances and sports. 
After a wedding, which is a joyous affair in Brittany, as 
like as not the whole party will go into the highway to 
dance instead of trying to do it in the small rooms, and 
they do not object to the lingering of the passer-by to 
watch them. On féte days wrestling is one of the 
amusements, a number of the best wrestlers retiring to a 
grassy field or meadow, where the crowd of spectators 
form a large ring and crane their necks over each other’s 
shoulders to view the great contest, which continues with 
changing actors for hours. Bowling is another of their 
games. It is played with two or more large wooden 
balls, and can be carried on along the road in a sort of 
chase-and-chase way if the players desire to walk from 
one town to another. But the great delight is dancing, 
and the clang of the “wooden shoon” may often be 
heard from morning till night. Molloy’s well-known 
song might easily have been composed in Concarneau, 
for there are the boats and the sailors and the dance and 
the merry tune. The step is apparently as simple as one, 
two, three, yet it is astonishingly difficult to acquire. 
The music is usually a brisk gavotte, reminding one of 
Bach, furnished by two Bretons perched on top of a 
hogshead or table, one playing the droning dzxzo0u, or 
bag-pipe, and the other the shrill doméarde, or hautboy, 
both keeping time with their sabots on the wood. So 
spirited is the air that it almost lifts you up and leads 
you off with the other dancers in spite of yourself. The 
dance is usually started by several of the men joining 
hands and shuffling round in time with the pipes, keep- 
ing in adiagonal line. Presently more come in and more 
lines are formed, going round with the peculiar step, 
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their faces as solemn as judges. Then the women start 
also in lines, and after a time the lines gradually break 
up and re-form with both sexes in each, The movement 
is extremely graceful, and there is such perfect unison 
that the spectator is completely charmed. The air is filled 
with the thwacking sound of sabots, the shrill piping 
and the droning of the biniou, and when a line comes 
straight forward in full movement the effect is strikingly 
picturesque. 

There is a certain wildness about it all that car- 
ries you back ages, like so much else in the country. 
Indeed the whole time in Finistere, I felt as if I had 
been slid backward in the calendar several centuries, 
but at no time was this more vivid than one evening late, 
when I was walking alone on the highway several miles 
from the town. The moon shone brightly and the way 
was clear. I had not met a soul for more than half an 
hour, and the houses here were fewand scattering. The 
gorse hedges appeared even more rugged than by day- 
light and the rough uncultivated lands on each side were 
bleak and wild. Suddenly I heard singing in the dis- 
tance; a party of peasants approaching, I thought. The 
singing drew nearer as I went on, but I could see no one 
nor could I hear sounds of footsteps. Presently it ap- 
peared to come out of the ground at my right, and I 
looked to see if I had stumbled upon a Korigan-house, 
or upon the entrance to some underground temple of 
the Druids. The song was one of the weird, sharp, 
minor-key Breton choruses, and was strangely muffled. 
At last I discerned not far from the roadside a small 
house partially hidden by the inequalities of the ground. 
Not a ray of light came from the interior: every door 
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and window, closed by solid shutters, was as blank and 
gray in the misty light as the walls themselves, but the 
dance, whether Korigan or Druid, was proceeding mer- 
rily enough inside. Women’s voices took up the first 
part of the refrain and the men’s the second, all joining 
on the last portion, repeating and repeating while the 
sabots marked time on the earth floor. How strange, 
and far away it seemed—that song, that dance, that lan- 
guage of the past, with nothing modern within sight or 
sound for comparison, but myself, a solitary specimen of 
the newest race under the sun. I listened a few mo- 
ments till my ear caught the tune, which I whistled till I 
arrived at my hotel. 

A day or two later I happened to whistle it in the 
presence of old Pére Garro, who served us in many ways, 
and to my surprise he shouted, “Ah! m’sieur, you have 
it well—it’s a true old Breton cong, that is!” Poor old 
Pére Garro! his had been a hard lot, but he had borne 
it patiently, like the sturdy Breton that he was. We paid 
him (all he asked) for posing, washing brushes, going 
on errands, etc., the munificent sum of two dollars a week. 
He boarded and lodged and clothed himself, but, as we 
have seen, clothes are not worn in Finistére for adorn- 
ment, lodging is not sought for display, and food is eaten 
to sustain life, not to minister to a pampered appetite. The 
life is in the open airand the labor is healthful and steady, 
without overtaxing either the muscular or nervous tissue. 
Weare proud of our feverish haste, but after all, is it the 
best thing for us ? The continent is yielding up its 
treasures, pouring them out as great rivers run, but the 
merchant drops dead in his counting-room, the mechanic 
sinks down by the forge, and the miner expires in the 
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darkness of the tomb, all ground to death under the 
wheels of the progress train, without knowing the delic- 
ious essence of the meadow breeze or appreciating the 
beauty of a summer sky. 

The difference in activity and finish between Finis- 
tere and the United States is well illustrated by the dif- 
ference in railway-building. Instead of rushing the road 
through and reconstructing afterwards, picking up the 
wrecks by the way, every detail must be perfect before 
the road is opened; even the substantial cut stone 
stations must be completed. Not much like some of 
our western roads, where freight cars serve as station, 
telegraph office, express office, even dining-hall. ‘They 
build a few yards a day where we build several miles, 
but their few yards are done. The branch to Con- 
carneau was nine miles long, and had been five years 
in construction, but it was perfect, complete as the 
main line itself; yet before the grand opening only 
the engineers had gone over it. The opening day was 
Sunday. The route from the station to the market-place, 
where a banquet was spread, was lined with flags for day 
and lanterns for night, and when the official train arrived, a 
cortege of soldiers, firemen and prominent citizens met the 
guests, and, headed bya brass-band led the proud way to 
the market hall. A sentry stationed on the ramparts of 
the Ville Close signalled when the procession arrived at 
a certain point, and the guns of a war-vessel boomed a 
salute. At noon the favored ones sat down to the din- 
ner and remained feasting and speech-making till four 
o'clock, the band playing at intervals, while an ill-natured 
peasant or two prowled around the stone walls with jeal- 
ous listening, cursing the French and their railways. 
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Dancing went on in the open square, the thwacking of 
the sabots and the lively music of the pipers mingling 
with the sounds of revelry from the market hall. At 
night the man-of-war fired another salute, elaborate fire- 
works amused the crowd, and not till a late hour was the 
town quiet again. The railway was finished, and in the 
morning went about its business as soberly as the oldest 
road in France. 

They may be behind the times in Finistere, but 
they know better than we how to enjoy life; how to 
get a great deal out of a little. Better be rich, like 
Pére: Garro, with a few sous and contentment, than 
be poor like an American with the purse of a prince and 
the unsatisfied ambition of vanity. The Bretons are 
nearer to Nature than we are, and it is this, united to 
their charming landscape so full of mist and color, their 
picturesque ruins, their romantic coast and their fasci- 
nating history, that has rendered their country, particu- 
larly Finistere, so attractive to the artists of all nations, 
who, in these latter years, have made it their haunt and 
theirhome. Even the mills are full of grace and beauty. 
Faults, the Bretons have—what people have not ?—and 
their land is not without its thorns, but the virtues pre- 
dominate. You go there for a few weeks; you linger 
months, perhaps years, lured and soothed by the delicious 
seclusion from the excitement of modern life, which 
echoes away over yonder toward Paris, or leagues in 
the west across the sea ; and if you venture to pass with- 
out the gates, you soon sigh for those rocky shores 
again, as the mountaineer in the city throng sighs for 
his camp-fire and the fragrance of his beloved pines. 
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A SUMMER'S CRUISE TO NORTHERN 


LABRADOR. 


I FROM BOSTON TO SQUARE ISLAND. 
BY 
ALPHEUS S. PACKARD. 


In the spring of 1864, Mr. William Bradford, the 
well-known marine artist of New York, organized a party 
to cruise along the coast of Labrador, and if possible to 
reach Hudson’s Straits, for the purpose of painting ice- 
bergs and arctic scenery. After having previously spent 
a summer on the southern coast, with no opportunity of 
extended explorations, it seemed rare good fortune to 
make one ofa party bound for the Moravian settlements, 
and possibly Cape Chidley. 

On the 4th of June, at 10.15 a.m., the fast schooner 
Benjamin S. Wright, Captain Brown, with two pilots, 
Capt. Ichabod Handy of Fair Haven, Mass., for the 
northern coast, and Capt. French for the southern shore ; 
a Norwegian mate and two deck hands, with a cook and 
two cabin boys, carrying a party of fourteen gentlemen 
comprising lawyers, clergymen, naturalists, sportsmen 
and pleasure seekers, left the Philadelphia Packet Pier, 
Boston. Owing to an easterly wind a tug towed us 
down to the Narrows, where we spread our canvas, and 
beat down to Provincetown for the purpose of buying a 
whaleboat, making harbor there at 9.30 in the evening. 
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Spending Sunday at Provincetown, where we visited 
some friends in the coast guard, several of whom after- 
wards distinguished themselves in the war of the Rebel- 
lion, on the 6th, with a fresh northwest wind which so 
effectually ruffled the ocean that nearly every man set- 
tled his account there and then with the sea-god, our 
course was laid for Cape Sable, which we sighted at 
about 1 o'clock in the afternoon of the 7th. 

The following day we bowled along at the distance 
of 10 or 15 miles from the Nova Scotian coast, the wind 
blowing a fresh gale from the northwest, and about 2 a. 
m. of the 8th ran into Chedabucto Bay, anchoring four 
miles from Port Mulgrave. Weighing anchor the next 
day and moving up to the town, a mean little fishing 
hamlet, while the crew took in wood and water, each one, 
according to his taste, went either shopping or trouting in 
the rain, or geologizing. On the following day I walked 
towards Porcupine Point, a bold headland said to be 275 
feet above the Gut of Canso. The view over the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is a very pleasant one. The Gut of 
Canso opens into the Gulf four miles from the Point. 
The drift material consists of a rich soil containing bits 
and masses of red sandstone, some of the fragments con- 
taining calamites and the impressions of delicate sea- 
weeds. The rocks zz sz¢u are a white conglomerate dip- 
ping at an angle of 80° and with a N. and S. strike. 

The shores of the Gut of Canso are high and bold 
on the western side, but much lower on the Cape Breton 
shore. The contours of the hills on the Nova Scotian 
coast are like those of a granite-gneiss region, the hills 
terminating in swift “‘ scaurs.” On the Cape Breton side 
the houses are more numerous and the farms either more 
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fertile or cultivated with greater care. At Port Mul- 
grave the inhabitants did not raise vegetables enough for 
thei own consumption; and not infrequently a farmer 
was seen ploughing with a single ox. Exchange was 
$1.95. The people were all “sesesh.” Although for 
the disunion of the “ States,” nothing could separate them 
from the love of whiskey and gin, as in the course of the 
afternoon there was a miserable stabbing fray, witnessed 
by a good many of the inhabitants, though it should be 
said that there were thirty sail then in the port, from 
which part of the material for the affray was afforded. 

Our fishermen returned with a liberal supply of trout, 
and Mr. Bradford shipped a steward, who turned out to 
be an Indian soldier, and had assisted in blowing Sepoys 
from the cannon’s mouth. Whether he was morally and 
intellectually worse or better than a Sepoy was often a 
matter of discussion on the cruise. 

We were now ready to push out into the Gulf, and 
the latter was now ready for the reception of the Benz. S. 
Wright. For but a few days ago vessels had been jam- 
med in the ice immediately north of Port Mulgrave, 
the ice having remained later inthe Gulf and been more 
abundant the past spring than for years. We were 
told that it was possible for people to walk on the icea 
hundred miles out from the Magdalen Islands. 

The next day found us off St. George’s Bay, the sport 
of light, baffling winds or of dead calms, but these ena- 
bled us to receive lasting impressions of the beautiful 
green slopes of the Cape Breton shores,with their expanse 
of green sward framing the square acres of ploughed 
land centred by red farm houses. These were our last 
views of cultivated fields and well-trimmed glebes, until 
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on our return we beheld the rich red farm-lands of Prince 
Edward’s Island. 

Sunday the 12th was a red-letter day, spent about the 
home of the gannet or solan goose. At seven o'clock in 
the morning—and what a glorious one it was: the air 
soft and balmy, our good vessel’s bows gently rising 
and falling on the swell as if saluting in a measured, 


Fic. 1.—TH LARGEST OF THE BIRD ROCKS, AS SEEN IN 1864. 
From a Photograph by Black. 


dignified way the appearance of the god of day—at this 
hour Entry Island, one of the Magdalens, was twelve 
miles off. It is a high mass of red sand-stone with 
abrupt sides and surmounted by two knolls; near it were 
several small islands, and a high grayish rock deeply in- 
cised by narrow valleys plunging suddenly down to the 
sea. 


‘ 
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At noon we approached the Bird Rocks, a group 
of three islets, the largest 250 feet high and from a 
quarter to half a mile in length, the longest diameter ex- 
tending east and west. The top is nearly flat and slopes 
gently towards the south. It is formed, as seen from 
the south side through a good glass at a distance of half 
a mile, of red friable sandstone, with thin beds of grit, 
which near the water’s edge are several feet in thickness, 
while several loose fragments look like boulders, though 
there are no true transported rocks on the island. 

The islets were nearly white on top, and I supposed 
this was due to the guano, but Mr. Bradford assured me 
that the white frosting, as it seemed to be, was the birds 
themselves—and sure enough, except a central patch of 
brown and green herbage, the western end was in part, 
and the eastern half of the island entirely white, with 
female gannets resting on the rock above as well as on 
the larger shelves on the sides, while the small nooks 
and shelves of grit were appropriated by myriads of 
murres. 

At the report of a gun swarms of birds would rise and 
flutter in the air like flies from the rock, and at least 
10,000 were there. To the leeward many gannets, males, 
were seated in the water, or flying over ‘it, in company 
with a few murres—but nearly all were as if in ceaseless 
motion, and busy, fishing or returning with fish to the 
avian metropolis.* 


* In this connection it is interesting to read the description of the Bird Rock in 
Cartier’s Ist voyage, 

‘* Wee went southeast about 15 leagues, and came to three Ilands, two of which 
are as steepe and vpright as any wall, so that it was not possible to climbe them ; 
and betweene them there is a little rocke. These Ilands were as full of birds, as any 
field or medow is of grasse, which there do make their nestes ; and in the greatest 
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Mr. Bradford spent a busy day in sketching the 
unique scene, and his photographer, Mr. Pierce, from 
Black’s studio in Boston, took four good photographs of 
the rocks and birds. These rocks are the remnants of 
what were once vastly more extended strata, and the 
question arose in my mind whether the red soil of Port 
Mulgrave and vicinity were not the dé6rzs which had been 
in part borne from the Magdalen Isles, and in part from 
Prince Edward’s Island. 

Since 1864, when the photograph was taken by Mr. 
Bradford of which the accompanying sketch is a repro- 
duction, great changes have come over the famous gan- 
net rookery of Bird Rocks. Mr. W. Brewster, who, with 
Prof. Hyatt and others, visited these rocks in 1881, says 
in his account : “ In 1860 the number of gannets breeding 
on the Zof of Great Bird (then uninhabited), was esti- 
mated by Bryant at about ‘fifty thousand pairs,’ or one 
hundred thousand birds. In :872 Maynard found this 


of them there was a great and infinite number of those that wee call Margaulx, 
that are white, and bigger than any geese, which were seuered in one part. In the 
other were onely Godetz, but toward the shoare there were of those Godetz, and 
Apponatz. We put into our boates so many of them as, we pleased, for in lesse 
than one houre we might have filled thirtie such boats of them : we named them the 
Ilands of Margaulx. About five leagues fro the said Ilands on the west, there is an- 
other Iland that is about two: leagues in length, and so much in breadth : there did we 
stay all night to take in water and wood. ‘That Ilandis enuironed round about with 
sand and hath a very good road about it, three or foure fadome deep. Those Ilands 
have the best soile that euer we saw, for that one of their fields is more worth then all 
the New land. We found it all full of goodly trees, medowes, fields full of wild corne 
and peason bloomed, as thick, as ranke, and as faire as any can be seene in Britaine, 
so that they seemed to have bene ploughed and sowed. There was also a great store 
of gooseberies, strawberies, damaske roses, parseley, with other very sweet and pleas- 
ant hearbes. About the said Iland are very great beastes as great as oxen, which have 
two great teeth in their mouths like vnto elephants teeth, and liue also in the sea. 
We saw one of them sleeping vpon the banke of the water ; wee thinking to take it 
went to it with our boates, but so soone as he heard vs, he cast himselfe into the sea. 
We saw also beares and wolves ; we named it Brions Iland, (Hakluyt, iii. 254.) 
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portion of the colony reduced to about five thousand 
birds (a lighthouse had been erected on the summit of the 
rock and several men were living there). When we 
landed in 1881 the top of the rock was practically aban- 
doned, although there were some fifty nests at the 
northern end, which had been robbed a few days before, 
and about which the birds still lingered.” 

Mr. Brewster says, however, that the common guil- 
lemot (Lomvza ¢roz/e) still breeds at Bird Rocks in amaz- 
ing numbers, but that the number is rapidly decreasing, 
owing to the introduction of a cannon which is fired 
every half hour during foggy weather. “At each dis- 
charge,” he says, “the frightened murres fly from the 
rocks in clouds, nearly every sitting bird taking its egg 
into the air between its thighs and dropping it after fly- 
ing a few yards. This was repeatedly observed during 
our visit, and more than once a perfect shower of eggs 
fell into the water around our boat.” 

At 6 o'clock this evening we were 95 miles from 
Little Mecatina Island, and at 11 o'clock of the next 
day (the 13th), we sighted land lying under a mirage 
which looked like the land itself, while the snow banks 
ashore were transformed into icebergs floating in the 
guast sea. This singular mirage lasted until evening. 
As the land gradually “hove” in sight the mirage 
receded and the bergs became veritable banks of snow. 
Little Mecatina was passed at 6 in the evening; its 
longer diameter was north and south, and the southern 
end of the glaciated island showed finely the “stoss” 
side, the ‘‘struck” side gradually sloping towards the 
north. The Labrador coast at this point becomes high 
and bold, presenting a continuous front to the Gulf, 
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with an occasional “hump,” rising perhaps 300 feet or 
more above the general level of the land. The Island 
of Mecatina is 685 feet above the Gulf, Cape Mecatina 
being the highest land from Mingan to Bradore. 

We dropped anchor in Sleupe harbor in Gore Island, 
after the quickest voyage Capt. French had ever made. 
The run from Boston had been a fine one, northwest winds 
throughout, and no fog. At sunset the thermometer 
was 42°, and it grew still cooler as we ran into our har- 
bor, which was on the southern exposure, on which were 
numerous snow banks in the deep gulches leading down 


to the water. 

The rocks were red syenite, like those of Mt. Desert, 
Me., with its characteristic hummocky outline and pre- 
cipitous walls fronting the sea. No boulders were seen 


about the harbor, but the rocky shores were marked and 
polished by the ice for a few feet above the water's edge. 

The murres and saddle-backed gulls were now just 
hatching, while the eider ducks were beginning to lay 
their eggs. The curlew berry was now in flower. In 
the garden of one of the settlers (Michael Canté), who 
were French Canadians, the rhubarb or pie plant was 
just above ground, the parsnips were six inches high, 
and the grass about the houses was four inches in 
height, but as yet there was no verdure on the hills, the 
surface being still sere and rusty, the snow having so re- 
cently melted away. The season opens here the middle 
or last of May, when the snow mostly disappears. The 
ice left the bay the 20th of May, and about this date 
the black bear comes out of his winter quarters. It was 
too early for cod or salmon, and the capelin had not ap- 
peared. 
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Our harbor was between two islands, and on one 
were two houses, aid on the other five, one of them a 
well-built, neat house. About them lounged several Es- 
quimaux dogs. We dredged in ten fathoms on a rocky 
bottom, not however bringing up any novelties, though 
the animals were all of purely Arctic types. 

June 14 was spent in egging and in collecting insects. 
Mr. Bradford secured the services of a Frenchman and 
his sail-boat, and with several others of the party landed 
on three islands situated four or five miles away. We 
found eight nests and twenty-five eggs of the eider duck, 
with those of the murre or guillemot and auk, besides 
three gull’s eggs, probably those of the saddie-back. We 
also found a nest of the red loon: it was situated on the 
edge of asmall pond. The nest, partly submerged, was 
fourteen inches in diameter and in size and appearance 
like the gulls’ nests, though the latter were placed in dryer 
localities. The eider ducks’ nests were abundant, as were 
those of the razor-billed auks, but those of the murres 
were even less common. The eider ducks ten years ago 
were extremely abundant, but the unremitting attacks 
upon their nests by “ eggers” has resulted in the partial 
extinction of this valuable and interesting bird, All the 
eiders were busy in making their nests and in laying 
their eggs. The old or completed nests contained a 
great mass.of down, and were 12 to 15 inches in outside 
‘diameter, the downy mass in which the eggs sank being 
five or six inches high; the newer nests were without 
down ; there were about five eggs to anest. Most of the 
nests which we saw were built on low land, near pools and 
not far from the sea water, in a dense thicket of dwarf 
spruce trees, called “ tucking bush” or “ tuckermel.” The 
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murres and auks, as is well known, do not make nests, but 
drop their eggs under projecting rocks, or on overhanging 
shelves on high cliffs, or under blocks of granite. I found 
one murre’s egg which had been laid on the ice under a 
huge rock, and as I worked my way under the rock to 
get at the single egg, the stupid bird did not fly, but 
simply moved a few steps beyond my reach, making an 
odd guttural noise. It need scarcely be added that the 
vicinity of a murre’s or auk’s nest is filthy in the extreme. 
The egg-shell of these nestless birds is very thick, so 
that they may roll about or drop down without break- 
ing ; why they are so much more conical or pointed at 
one end than usual I leave to others to answer. We 
also saw a king eider flying with .a small flock of eiders, 
as well as several “shags” anda northern phalerope. 
Insect-life was now stirring ; the pools abounded in 
water boatmen (Corixa), and whirligig beetles (Gyrinus), 
while a species of feathered gnat (Corethra) was just leav- 
ing the pupa, the cast skins of the latter floating on the 
surface of the pools. A lonely humble bee was flying 
fussily about, a syrphus fly was hovering over the flowers 
of the cloudberry, and other insects were found under 
stones, amongst the moss or in the water. The appear- 
ance of insect life corresponded to that of Southern 
Maine at the end of April. The next day a white-faced 
wasp (Vespa maculata) flew aboard the vessel. The day 
was spent in searching for eider nests, of which I found 
a dozen in the “tucking bush,” with thirty eggs, and the 
rude nests and eggs of the saddle-back gull. 
June 16th was a beautiful day, rather warm, with 
light winds from the east and south or quite calm. 
In the afternoon a shower passed over from the west, 
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and at night the wind was northerly; the southwest 
summer winds had not yet set in, the prevailing winds 
being northerly. We spent the day in a search for the 
eggs of the ‘“ waupigan” or common cormorant, and 
those of the shag or double-crested cormorant, Wil- 
liam, a very intelligent French Canadian, taking us to 
their nesting place in his row boat. The nests were 
situated on a high cliff, a sort of shelf. We let William 
down over the precipice with a rope. There were fifty- 
five nests in all, and over them rose flocks of cormorants 
disturbed at our coming ; they were very shy and flew 
rapidly far off, wheeling about in circles, but not daring 
to come near the nesting place. There were five eggs 
in a nest; the latter were about 20 inches in outside 
diameter, built of thick birch limbs, whitened, as was the 
rocky shelf, with the excrement of the birds, and the 
entire neighborhood was pervaded with a far-reaching 
and intolerable stench of decaying fish. The eggs of the 
common cormorant are said to be laid earlier in the season 
than those of any other bird; they are long, pointed, 
and of a dirty tea color, some nearly white. The shags’ 
nests, mixed with those of the waupigan, were situated 
in another place adjoining. They are usually laid on 
the bare rock, and William was surprised to find them 
on the precipice. The eggs are smaller than those of 
the common cormorant, are whiter and more pointed, 
and are laid later than those of any other bird. 

On our return we went by invitation into William’s 
house ; his children were attractive in looks, with fine 
eyes. This family and a neighboring one were the two 
leading French Canadian families on the coast. They 
told us that it was harder to gain a livelihood than 
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heretofore, the game and fish getting scarcer. Still, one 
family winter before last shot 1100 partridges. William, 
by the way, told us that there were four varieties of 
partridge, the spruce partridge, and the white or ptarmi- 
gan, of which they distinguish the mountain ptarmigan 
and the river ptarmigan, the latter the rarest ; the fourth 
kind they call the pheasant. The partridges were said 
to be now laying their eggs. William raised last year 
twenty-five bushels of potatoes, also turnips, while bar- 
ley, having three months to grow, ripens on this inhos- 
pitable coast. Sheep might be raised; there were no 
cows, though to the westward they are kept the year 
through. We.were told that a walrus was killed near 
St. Augustine within twenty-five years, and that two had 
been seen in this vicinity since then. It will be remem- 
bered that the walrus formerly abounded in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, having been rendered extinct by the early 
fishermen on the Magdalen Islands. 

We saw an egging vessel at a distance. The 
‘“eggers” watch their chances to take great quantities of 
eggs of sea birds, especially those of the eider duck and 
murres. But there are now few who follow this illegal 
and nefarious occupation. Twenty years ago the business 
was at its height, and a schooner would load a cargo of 
65 barrels of eggs and take them to the States or up the 
St. Lawrence river to Quebec or Montreal. Of late 
years they would give half of what they found to the 
settlers on the coast as hush money. When collecting 
the eggs they would make “caches” of them, covering 
the heaps with moss; and if they were on the point of 
being caught they would smash the whole cargo of eggs 
rather than be seized with them. Many are the adven- 
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tures which the eggers have passed through, and the 
stories told of them rival the tales of smugglers and pri- 
vateersmen on more favored shores. They still collect 
and wantonly destroy the eggs of murres. 

The eggs of the eider ducks we found to make a 
good omelet, but those of the murres and gulls were too 
fishy to be palatable ; the food of the murres and puffin 
as well as gulls consisting largely of small fish, such as 
capelin and lance fish (Ammodytes). We saw male 
eiders two years old; they were brown witha little 
white ; we were told that the eider is four years in arriv- 
ing at maturity; the guillemot only two years; the 
puffins and murres becoming adult in one year. The 
eider duck is easily domesticated, and the young will 
follow a person to whom they are accustomed like a dog. 

As soon as our vessel came into shallow water,—and 
in our boat excursions we were constantly impressed by 
the transparency of the water on this coast—we could look 
down for thirty or forty feet and see with distinctness the 
bottom, with dark masses of sea-urchins and the starfish. 
The water is more transparent than on the Florida 
coast. Indeed the fishermen sometimes complain of this 
property of the water, saying that the fish can see the nets 
too readily and do notenter them. The water is so clear 
that the ctenophores /dyza roseola and Pleurobrachia, as 
well as another kind I could not secure, were beautifully 
distinct far down in the pellucid depths. Fishing had 
begun at this locality to-day, the cod having struck in. 
It is evident that the ice having disappeared for nearly 
a month the water inshore undoubtedly had grown warm 
enough to allow the cod and other fish to come into 
shoal water and spawn. It was evident that as the sea- 
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son opened later and later from south to north, the 
movement inshore would be later and later from south to 
north, and this fact has undoubtedly given rise to the 
popular impression that the cod and other fish migrated 
from the southern to the northern portions of the coast 
of our continent. 

I anxiously questioned William as to the nature of 
the interior of Labrador. He told me that there were 
plains and terraces inland; that there were toads and 
frogs and “lizards,” which being interpreted undoubt- 
edly means the salamander, most probably P/ethodon 
glutinosa of Baird. He had been here twenty years 
before he saw a grasshopper, but this was not on the 
coast, but in the interior, and I know scarcely a better 
criterion of an Arctic land-fauna than the entire absence 
of grasshoppers on the Labrador coast, since none occur 
in the circumpolar regions, either treeless Arctic Amer- 
ica, Greenland or Spitzbergen ; but the interior wooded 
portion of the Labrador peninsula supports a truly 
boreal or “Canadian” insect fauna, with grasshoppers. 

Among the insects found were the showy caterpillars 
of Arctia caja and a weevil. Of the more noticeable 
flowers there were a pink Arenaria, and a leek-like plant 
which I have often seen on the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington. 

The 17th we weighed anchor, and with light winds 
and some rain early in the morning, but a strong north- 
easterly head wind in the forenoon, we made only twenty- 
five miles during the day. The coast along our course 
was of very even height, the monotonous outline being 
relieved by an occasional elevation. The rock was of 
syenite with its characteristic scenic features. It was of 
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warm, reddish flesh tints, but fuJl of chinks and cracks, 
made by the water percolating or running into them and 
freezing, resulting in the cracking and disruption of 
large rock masses. Then the continued action of the 
frost year after year widens the chinks into gulches, with 
even, precipitous sides, now filled with snow banks ten 
or fifteen feet long, and sometimes a dozen or more 
rods in extent, their edges bordered with Arctic flowers. 
The hills were barren on top, with moss and dwarf 
spruce in the cavities or ravines. Here and there were 
to be seen clumps of grass, but the herbage in a Labra- 
dor foreground is not grasses or sedges, but low shrubby 
woody plants such as the dwarf cranberry, the curlew 
berry (Empetrum nigrum), etc., which form a dense uni- 
form carpet of varied but dull green hues. 

On the afternoon of the 18th we dropped anchor 
near Caribou Island, and on landing found Mr. Carpen- 
ter, the missionary of these shores, who had befriended 
us in so many ways while camping on this island in the 
summer of 1860. He was well and prospering in his 
good work. I lost no time in borrowing a spade and 
digging for quaternary fossils, and was rewarded with 
the discovery of several species not detected in 1860; 
among these were Serrzpes groenlandicus, Buccinum 
undatum, etc. 

On the evening before June 20, the longest day of 
the year, I could read fine print until half-past eleven at 
night. The next morning I dredged in eight fathoms 
before weighing anchor, and was delighted to find 
several large specimens of a delicate bivalve shell, 
(Pandorina arenosa); it was afterwards dredged up 
the coast at Long Island in fifteen fathoms in sand 
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and stony bottom. It had not before been found 
south of the polar seas; its discovery so far south was 
interesting from the fact that we had found it in a 
fossil state in sandy strata of clay at Brunswick, Me., 
while it was found in the quaternary clays at Saco, Me., 
by Mr. C. B. Fuller. The association of this shell with 
Nucula expansa (antiqua) in the brick-yard clays gives 
positive proof that during the wane of the ice period the 
shore of Maine was the home of a truly polar assem- 
blage of marine animals, and that then as now on this 
coast these shells were not confined to deep water, but 
lived in shallow retired bays in water not over 50 feet in 
depth. 

. Throughout the day we were in sight of the butte- 
like Bradore Hills, the highest of the three mountains 
being 1264 feet above the gulf. As these mountains 
overlook the scene of Jacques Cartier’s explorations in 
the Straits of Belle Isle, we would suggest that the high- 
est of the three elevations be named Mt. Cartier. 

On the shores of Bradore Bay are still to be seen, it 
is said, the ruins of the ancient port of Brest, which was 
founded by the Bretons and Normans about: the year 
1500. The ruins are situated about three miles west of 
the present boundary of Canada at Blanc Sablon. 
Samuel Robertson states in his “Notes on the Coast of 
Labrador,” “As to the truth of Louis Robert’s remarks 
there can be no doubt, as may be seen from the ruins 
and terraces of the buildings, which were chiefly con- 
structed of wood. I estimate that at one time it con- 
tained 200 houses, besides stores, etc., and perhaps 1000 
inhabitants in the winter, which would be trebled during 
the summer. Brest was at the height of its prosperity 
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about the year 1600, and about thirty years later the 
whole tribe of the Eskimo, who had given the French 
so much trouble, were totally extirpated or expelled from 
that region. After this the town began to decay, and 


Fic. 2.—THE BRADORE HILLS, THE HIGHEST PEAK MrT. CARTIER, 


towards the close of the century the name was changed 
to Bradore.” 

By sun-down our vessel had made only ten miles, 
being off Belles Amours, with a southerly and very light 
breeze. The sunset was a glorious one, while the moon 
rose through the haze and mirage over the snow banks of 
the Newfoundland coast. At three in the afternoon we 


: . 
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saw several miles ahead of us the fields of ice which we 
were soon to encounter, choking up the Straits, and en- 
hanced in apparent extent by the mirage. The Labra- 
dor coast, along which we were sailing, is very bold and 
bluff-like, with lower points of land reaching out to us 
in a picturesque way, the remarkably even outline of 
the coast being interrupted by the Bradore Hills. 

The dredge was put down about two miles from shore 
in from ten to fifteen fathoms on a hard stony bottom, 
with good success. Beautiful specimens of Lucernarza 
guadricornts, four inches in height and of a dull amber 
brown, came up in the same dredge with that superb 
naked mollusc, Dexdronotus arborescens, which were of 
a beautiful amber hue, dotted with white points. From 
the stomachs of fishes caught by some of the party were 
extracted specimens of a rare Arctic crab, (Chzonecetes 
opilio,) which proved to be not uncommon in from ten 
to fifty fathoms in the Straits of Belle Isle. 

The next day, from nine in the morning until three 
in the afternoon, we moved slowly through the floe ice, 
which proved to be the outskirts of the immense fields 
of ice which this summer lined the northern coast of 
Labrador. Mr. Bradford kept his photographer busily 
at work taking views of the more remarkable forms. 
The splendid green hues, so varied and striking ; the end- 
less variety in the water-worn forms; the weird noises, 
now harsh and grating, now loud and roaring, produced 
by the attrition of the cakes of ice ground together by 
the slight swell or the conflicting currents, lent unending 
interest to the scene. The floes had evidently the air of 
tired and worn travellers; they had been borne for at 
least a thousand miles from Baffin’s Bay; had been 
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thrown upon one another by storms and ocean currents, 
broken and frozen together over and over again; they 
were now rapidly melting away in the bright warm sun, 
for the water was filled with bits of clear dark ice, the 
fragments of larger floes. Our vessel, her sails scarcely 
filled out by the light baffling breeze, rose and fell, plough- 
ing her way through the yielding floes. The water be- 
tween the cakes was alive with bits of animated ice, 
myriads of transparent ctenophores crowding the sea from 
the surface to a depth of a fathom or more. The roseate 
Idyia, throwing off the most delicate reddish tints, 
seemed besides to reflect the delicate blues and greens 
cast off by the floes; an Alcinoe-like form, floating on its 
side, with blood-red tentacles, rose and fell among the 
ice-cakes, and with these in lesser numbers was that spher- 
ical living ball of ice,the Beroe or Pleurobrachia rhododac- 
tyla. The Alcinoe was the Mertensza ovum, a creature 
as fragile as it is beautiful. Itis of a delicate pink color, 
with iridescent hues; the ovaries bright red, the deep 
purple red tentacles in striking contrast with the delicate 
tints of the body itself. “From this point until we reached 
Hopedale in lat 55° 30’ it constantly occurred in the floe- 
ice, but was rarely seen in waters from which the ice had 
disappeared, as in harbors free from ice the Mertensia 
would keep out of view near the bottom; but as soon as 
the ice drifted in and choked up any harbor we were in, 
myriads could be seen near the surface, rising and falling 
between the ice-cakes, gracefully throwing out their 
tentacles, which were nearly two feet in length, and sud- 
denly withdrawing them when disturbed. No true jelly- 
fish were to be seen ; the season was early for them, but 
the beautiful polar shell-less snail, the Clone dimactna 
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with its long wings and bright red tints was not un- 
common. 

Stopped by the ice early the next morning we came 
to anchor at Belles Amours, waiting for a change of wind 
to allow a passage past or through the floe-ice. The 
coast is high, abrupt and precipitous. | Numerous 
streams well stocked with trout tumble into the sea, and 
the drift deposits, of limited extent, consisted of coarse 
gravels and boulders of syenite. 

We looked for insects, finding nothing of particular 
interest, though noticing that the ants had just come out 
of their winter quarters. Glad enough were we to find a 
snail (//yalzna electrena), and in the mud at the bottom 
of the ponds a little bivalve shell (P2sedzum); under 
stones in the brooks were larval stone-flies and ephe- 


mere ; while a little salamander (/lethodon olutinosus) 
of a slate color with a paler light dorsal band ran into 
the water, to my great disappointment just eluding my 


grasp, as it is doubtful if any salamander occurs much 
farther north on the coast than this species. 

Here the alders were still in blossom, showing that 
the season had just opened, though the shadberry, the 
golden thread (Copézs) and the bunch-berry (Cornus 
canadensis) were likewise in bloom; on the other hand 
the mountain ash was just unfolding its buds. 

Dredgings carried on in so shallow water as four and 
six fathoms revealed pelicans’ feet (Aporrhais) in 
abundance and very fine large Serrzpes groenlandica, and 
with them in the mud and sand a great abundance of 
nemertean and other worms, and Amphipod Crustacea, 
with fine examples of Cuma dbzspznosa. 

The principal house-owner at this fishing station was 
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a Mr. Buckley, who had been out here for twelve years 
from Boston. To his comfortable house was attached 
a conservatory and garden. Though the scanty soil on 
this barren point looked unpromising enough, it was 
comparatively rich. He had built his own schooner, a 
vessel of thirty tons. 

On the beach was the skull of a “killer”; it had re- 
cently been brought ashore and was surrounded by a 
number of hungry.whelks (Buccenum undatum) which 
were cleaning off the flesh from the bones. The killer is 
the most voracious of the smaller cetaceans, and is the 
bulldog among the whales. The head is very blunt, the 
skull thick, the jaws powerful, the teeth. longer than 
those of the grampus. It is at once known when swim- 
ming in the water by its high, narrow, pointed dorsal fin, 
which projects five or six feet out of water. It attacks 
with great boldness and pertinacity the right and fin- 
back whales, gouging out from their lips and side, lumps 
of flesh, and, as Captain Handy told me, is especially 
fond of the whale’s tongue. 

The next day we walked inland, following up the 
stream which empties into the Gulf at Belles Amours. 
We however took the wrong side of the brook and failed 
to see the cascade where the stream, as we were told, falls 
down over a precipice forty feet high; but from a hill 
perhaps five hundred feet high, which overlooked the 
country, we could trace the course of the brook for about 
two miles, where it ran down a steep ravine, with ponds 
on either side, from which flowed streams sending thin and 
broken sheets of water over steep precipices. The lake 
from which the stream issued was perhaps a mile long, 
situated on high land, and a foaming stream poured into 
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it from the northwest, while farther on in another 
depression was probably a second lake like the one in 
view. Such is an ordinary Labrador stream—a chain 
of ponds connected by rapids or waterfalls. There was 
a dreary sameness to the surface of the country, relieved, 
however, by a few snow banks. During our ramble we 
heard the familiar liquid notes of the wood thrush, and 
saw some coots flying over the pond. In the afternoon 
the wind hauled into the eastward and was followed by 
rain. 

The 24th was misty and drizzly; the wind east and 
northeast. We dredged all the afternoon, part of the 
time scraping a coralline bottom. An Arctic sea-cucum- 
ber (Pentacta calcigera) was common in five fathoms in 
mud, with the largest Serripes yet met with. The most 
interesting form brought up was a beautiful hydroid 
(Coryne mirabzlis) growing on the red sea-weed (/%z/ota 
elegans). It was anchored by its stalk, with bell-shaped 
medusz attached, which were provided with four pink 
eyes and short, thick, knotted tentacles, the pendant 
proboscis being very long, club-shaped and of a pinkish 
hue. 

While lying at anchor a few boat’s lengths from 
shore we were visited by two or three weasels, which 
must have swum off to the vessel. They were exceed- 
ingly tame, approaching within a foot of my finger even 
when it was kept in motion. 

On one side of our harbor was, as at Caribou Island, 
a sandy beach where the fishermen could haul their nets 
for lance. The Newfoundlanders would come here in 
their clumsy boats for a distance of eight miles, where 
their vessels were at anchor, and seine for lance fish. 
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They made a great deal of noise about it, though there 
were only two boats; one man would stand up in the 
stern paying out the net, while the full boat’s crew 
would row rapidly around the fish, and another man 
standing up to his waist in the water hauled in the net ; 
in this way four barrels of fish are often caught at a 
single haul. 

Mr. Phoenix, one of our party, here caught a young 
salmon eight inches long. The next day (the 25th) 
saw us still weather-bound with thick fog and rain, clear- 
ing up towards the evening, In codfish caught at a 
depth of fifteen or twenty fathoms we found large fine 
specimens of the lob worm (Arenzcola piscatorum) and 
a fine polar shrimp (Crangon boreas). To-day I found 
the first Cyaxea or nettling jelly-fish, the species which 
grows on the banks of Newfoundland by the end of 


summer, several feet in diameter, with long, trailing ten- 
tacles sometimes six fathoms in length; it is these 
feelers, filled with microscopic darts or lasso-cells, which 
become entangled with the lines and poison the hands 
of the fishermen. As yet not a common jelly-fish, the 
Aurelia aurzta, had been seen. 


The next day we were released from our prison; a 
fresh northwest wind cleared the ice from the shore, and 
our good ship made a fine run to Henley Harbor ; time 
from 6 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. As we sailed out of the harbor 
we could see that the low point running out into the Gulf 
from the Laurentian background of syenite, was the 
western extremity of the basin of Cambrian red sand- 
stones and grits which extend between Belles Amours 
and Anse au Sablon. Skirting the coast within a mile 
or two of these interesting series of rocks, they are seen 
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to rise to a height of five or six hundred feet, forming 
the coast line, but with a contour tame and monotonous 
compared with the syenitic hills of Bradore. The belt is 
a narrow one, and while sailing past the shore we could 
look up.through the harbors and bays to the low coni- 
cal hills of Laurentian gneiss in the interior. Passing 
by Bradore Bay the lofty buttes of Bradore are seen to 
rise up from the low foreground of red sandstone. We 
then passed within sight of Greely Island, where in 1856. 
during a severe southwest gale, so sudden and common 
in the Strait, thirty-one vessels for want of good anchor- 
age and shelter were driven upon a lee shore. Parra- 
keet Island then hove in sight, a favorite breeding 
place for the parrakeet or puffin, with a single house on 
it, the hospitable mansion of a member of the ubiquitous 
Jones family, where in 1860 a party from our camp on 
Caribou Island received board and lodging for which 
only thanks would be accepted. 

We then sight Blanc Sablon. The land here is high 
and descends to the sea in five very distinct terraces, of 
which the second is much the highest. There were 
huge boulders of grit on the beach; the raised beaches 
were packed with boulders and the terraces in general 
direction appeared in perspective, as if dipping up the 
Strait ; like river-terraces they were parallel to each 
other, but the lower one gradually dips down and loses 
itself in the water, while another dips in the opposite 
direction. The higher terraces appear as if wooded or 
green. There were indeed three shades of green ; in the 
lower terrace the debris is covered with a pale green 
herbage ; the older vegetation is darker, while the upper 
rusty green tint is very dark. 
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At Blanc Sablon, whigh was originally so named by 
Jacques Cartier, the settlement consists of twenty 
houses; they were painted white and from the vessel 
appeared like masses of floe-ice stranded on the shore. 
Of the houses four are “rooms,” or fishing establish- 
ments. 

We then pass the fishing settlement of Forteau, with 
a lighthouse on the point, besides about twenty houses, 
and a Catholic Church. Off the lighthouse is Shallop 
Island ; the harbor is two or three miles deep, walled in 
by vertical cliffs, furrowed and streaked by rain and frost. 
Into the harbor empties a salmon stream; one man here 
seems to have the monopoly of the salmon fishery, 
putting up from twenty to sixty barrels a year; they 
are salted and sent to Europe. 

Now as we pass on, the bay opens and at its head 
we can see the Laurentian formation, with its low, ob- 
tusely pointed gneiss hills; but the general surface of 
the Labrador coast is very uniform, while the opposite 
shores of Newfoundland now recede and appear to be 
much lower. The Straits are about eleven miles wide 
in their narrowest part. 

Sailing on but half a mile off shore at Anse-au-Loup, 
we can plainly see that the Cambrian rocks are red and 
gray sandstones—that the strata, almost horizontal, dip 
a little to the west, descending to the Straits by three 
rock-terraces or shelves. A large brook here plunges 
in a broad sheet of foam straight down into the sea. The 
east side of the harbor of Anse-au-Loup is much higher 
than the western, the surface is irregular, and the but- 
tressed steeps recall the Palisades of the Hudson. 
Then we pass along a beautiful green glacis, and on the 
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northwest face of the bluff are five terraces, with the 
sandstone strata slightly inclined. Here on the lowest 
bluff are to be seen four terraces (Fig. 4). 

In the bay east of Anse-au-Loup, whose shores 
seemed to be well wooded, we can again look through 
to the original broken Laurentian rock, and the Cam- 
brian sandstone (Fig. C.) runs out into a low point 
terminating in a low, shelving, green glacis. On this 


Fic. 3.—A, TERRACES AT BLANC SABLON; B, AT ANSE-AU-LouP; C, TER- 
RACES SEEN FROM THE MoutH OF A BAy EAsT OF ANSE-AU-LOUP. 


point is the fishing hamlet of Semiditch, with but two 
houses. 

The wind freshened off the cliffs, and now sailing on, 
the rough and fissured syenitic coast is in marked con- 
trast to the Cambrian shores we had just left. Going 
farther on we pass from syenitic to gneiss rocks, which 
rise from the water in long swells. 

Belle Isle, the Isle of Demons of the early naviga- 
tors, now heaves in sight; the Labrador coast is more 
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subdued, the shores sloping to the water’s edge. There 
are no islands along the coast, and within five miles of 
Henley Harbor the rock becomes entirely gneiss in char- 
acter, and we lose sight of the rough, hummocky syeni- 
tic hills, though masses of flesh-red syenite are seen 
resting upon the dark gneiss rocks, forming a sea-wall. 

Now that notable landmark, the Devil’s Dining 
Table, appears to view, and we soon distinguish Henley 
and Castle Islands, the two latter like two flat oblong 
blocks laid by Cyclopean hands on a foundation of rock. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tue GerocrapuicaL Desatinc CLus.—Fellows de- 
siring to join the proposed Debating Club for the dis- 
cussion of geographical questions, are invited to send in 
their names to 


F. Hatt, 
Recording Secretary, 
American Geographical Society. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE CONFERENCE.—In accord- 
ance with an Act of Congress, which became a law July 
o, 1888, there will bea Conference of the Maritime nations 
at Washington, April 17, 1889. As defined in the Act, 
the purposes are: “ To revise and amend the rules, reg- 
ulations and practice concerning vessels at sea, and nav- 
igation generally, and the ‘ International Code of Flag 
and Night Signals’; to adopt a uniform system of mar- 
ine signals, or other means of plainly indicating the 
direction in which vessels are moving in fog, mist, falling 
snow and thick weather, and at night ; to compare and 
discuss the various systems employed for the saving of 
life and property from shipwreck, for reporting, marking 
and removing dangerous wrecks and obstructions to nav- 
igation, for designating vessels, for conveying to mariners 
and persons interested in shipping warnings of approach- 
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ing storms, of dangers to navigation, of changes in lights, 
buoys, and other day and night marks, and other im- 
portant information ; and to formulate and submit for 
ratification to the governments of all maritime nations 
proper international regulations for the prevention of 
collisions and other avoidable marine disasters.” 

“Tt will be understood by all States taking part in 
this Conference that no questions relating to Trade and 
Commerce are within the scope of the discussion, and 
that in the disposition of any questions which may be 
presented to the Conference, no State shall be entitled 
to more than one vote, whatever may be the number of 
delegates representing it.” 


A BroabER FIELD FoR THE UniTED States GEOLOG- 
ICAL SuRvEY.—Prof. Persifor Frazer, writing on this 
subject in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
September, 1888, makes excellent fun of the propositions, 
frequently renewed, for bringing within the scope of the 
Geological Survey all things that are in the heaven above 
and in the earth beneath and inthe waters under the 
earth. 


When, however, he remarks in a semi-serious way 
that our country is the “broadest in longitude under 
the sun,” he comes dangerously near to a statement of 
fact, since the United States really do range farther 
East and West than any country but Russia. 

Whether the distinction of stretching so far is sig- 
nificant of anything is quite another matter. 


TRANSATLANTIC RoutEes.—The Pilot Chart of the 
U. S. Hydrographic Office, for September, has the fol- 
lowing remarks on the collision between the “Geiser” 
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and the “ Thingvalla” on the 14th August, 30 miles S. 
of Sable Island : 

“The Pilot Chart for December, 1887, discussed this 
subject of transatlantic navigation at some length, and a 
supplement was published, calling attention to the im- 
portance of some general understanding as to the routes 
to be followed by eastward and westward-bound vessels. 
The plan thus inaugurated has been adhered to each 
month since that time, one track being plotted as the 
southern limit for westward-bound vessels, and another 
as the northern limit for eastward-bound vessels. As 
stated last December, it is the object of this Chart to 
recommend only what masters of vessels may reasonably 
be expected to follow, having due regard to the mutual 
benefits to be derived from such an agreement, as well as 
the mutual concessions to be made in order to make 
it effective.” 

These Pilot Charts, issued monthly, contain infor- 
mation of the highest importance to all navigators. 


A GrocraPHicaL Conrusion.—The Lon- 
don A¢heneum informed its readers not long ago that 
some amusement had been excited in America by the 
‘slight geographical confusion of Massachusetts and 
New York” in a book of Mr. Walter Besant’s. There 
is nothing criminal in such a blunder, but, like the confu- 
sion of England with Wales or Leeds with London, it 
amazes the reader. No man is required to know all 
things, but the writer, who professes to have studied a 
type of character in any particular country, is expected 
to have seen or heard of that country. 

The Atheneum has ways of its own. The number 
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which is so charitable to Mr. Besant corrects a paragraph, 
evidently taken from an Italian source, concerning the 
royal library at Monaco and its 750,000 volumes. The 
correction, reproduced here by the Lzbrary Journal and 
by other papers, is worth quoting as a model of what 
ought not to be written: ‘ We did not think,” says the 
Atheneum, ‘the announcement was made seriously, or 
that any one would believe it, except, possibly, the 
Public Orator at Cambridge ; but, as it appears to be 
accepted as the truth and to have been widely copied, 
we may state that there is no library at Monaco, either 
royal or other.” 

This is meant to be final, but the Public Orator at 
Cambridge may take heart of grace. There isa royal 
library which contains not less than 750,000 volumes, at 
Munich, in Bavaria ; and the Italian name of that city 
is Monaco. 

A serious literary journal ought to know something 
of the great libraries of the world, something of Italian, 
something of geography, and English enough to be 
aware that a principality is not a kingdom. 


Tue Berrayer or La Satte.—Mr. Francis Park- 
man, in his La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West, p. 405, tells in the following words the fate of the 
heroic explorer : 

‘‘Duhaut and the surgeon crouched like Indians in 
the long, dry, reed-like grass of the last summer's growth, 
while L’Archevéque stood in sight near the bank. La 
Salle, continuing to advance, soon saw him, and, calling 
to him, demanded where was Moranget. 

The man, without lifting his hat, or any show of re- 
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spect, replied in an agitated and broken voice, but with 
a tone of studied insolence, that Moranget was strolling 
about somewhere. La Salle rebuked and menaced ‘him. 
He rejoined with increased insolence, drawing back as 
he spoke towards the ambuscade, while the incensed 
commander advanced to chastise him. At that moment 
a shot was fired from the grass, instantly followed by 
another ; and, pierced through the brain, La Salle drop- 
ped dead.” This was in 1687. 

Farther on (pp. 443—445) Mr. Parkman tells how 
L’Archevéque and another (Grollet) were found, dis- 
guised as Indians, by the Spaniards in 1689 and sent to 
Spain, where “in spite of the pledge given to them they 
were thrown into prison, with the intention of sending 
them back to labor in the mines.” 

The history leaves the matter at this point, but Mr. 
Ad. F. Bandelier, writing from Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
under date of August 13, 1888, to the Evenzng Post of 
this city, says that while engaged in researches in behalf 
of the Hemenway Southwestern Archeological Expe- 
dition, he had discovered at Santa Clara and at Santa 
Fe documents which enabled him to trace with but one 
break the career of L’Archevéque. The first paper was 
an “ Ynformacion de Pedro Meusnier, francés—1699.” 
This Meusnier, it is declared by two witnesses, Juan de 
Archeueque and Santiago Groslee, came over to Amer- 
ica with them in the fleet commanded by Monsieur de la 
Sala in 1684. Meusnier and Archeueque were in 1699 
soldiers of the garrison of Santa Fe, and Groslee was a 
resident of that town. 

Mr. Bandelier has found Groslee (apparently the 
sailor Grollet) as Grolle and Groli in other records, and 
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evidence that he lived in the little town of Bernalillo on 
the Rio Grande, as late as the year 1705. Nothing 
more has yet been learned of Meusnier. 

The case is different with L’Archevéque. There is 
a registration at Santa Fe of a transfer of real estate in 
1701 to Juan de Archibeque, a soldier. There are doc- 
uments which show that he was twice married, that he 
became a successful trader, that he was probably the 
Captain Archibeque of the War Councils of 1715 and 
1720, and that in the latter he strongly recommended a 
reconnoissance to the Arkansas River, because, among 
other reasons in its favor, it would procure definite infor 
mation in regard to “his countrymen the French.” He 
accompanied this expedition and was killed, with 43 
others, by the Pawnee Indians on the 17th of August, 
1720. 
This is proved by the “Inventory of the goods and 
chattels of the Captain Juan de Archibeque, a French- 
man, preserved in the archives at Santa Fe. The 
Captain’s estate, after settlement, yielded 6118 pesos to 
the heirs. 

Mr. Bandelier adds that there is still in New Mexico 
a family called Archibeque, and supposed to be of 
French descent. The name is evidently not Spanish, and 
it is known that Captain Archibeque left behind him 
four children. 


CHATHAM IsLanp.—The Galapagos Islands belong to 
Ecuador, and are about 600 miles from the Coast of 
South America. The Washington Star, of Sept. 8, 
has an account, given by Prof. Lee, of the Albatross 
Expedition, of a visit to Chatham Island, wrongly de- 
scribed as the largest of the group. 
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The island is walled in with lofty volcanic rocks. 
Behind these was found a fertile country in a high state 
of cultivation. The population numbered about a hun- 
dred and fifty persons, convicts from Ecuador, and their 
governor was a man named Cobos, a Spaniard by race, 
to whom the island had been handed over by the Govern- 
ment. Cobosis aman of force. Noone leaves or enters 
the island without his permission. He has travelled, 
knows a good deal of the outer world, speaks English 
after a manner, and rules not unjustly, if somewhat 
tyrannically. 

The people are not much like him. They have no 
religion to speak of, and are not constrained so far as 
marriage ceremonies are concerned. The sexes are 
about equally divided, there is an abundance of food in 
the country, and costume is regarded as a kind of prej- 
udice. Most of the people are natives of Ecuador and 
some are half-Indian. One “full-blooded British subject” 
was found to be a coal-black negro, born at St. Helena. 
There was one Englishwoman, about twenty-five years 
old, with blue eyes and light hair, and, says Prof. Lee, 
‘as tough-looking a specimen as I ever came across.” 

On Charles Island, which lies S.W. from Chatham, 
a kind of Robinson Crusoe was found in a man who had 
run away from companions, with whom he had left 
Chatham Island some years before, and had lived ever 
since like a wild creature. At his own request he was 
taken back to Chatham Island. 


PERUVIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SociETy.—This Society, 
which has been formed under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment, held its first meeting in the Senate Hall, at 
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Lima, on the 15th March, 1888. A Committee was nom- 
inated to make rules. 

Don Leonardo Pflucker was elected President, and 
Don Pedro Paz Soldan Secretary. 

It is no more than just to remark that Peru has, by 
this step, taken the third place among South American 
Countries, so far as interest in geographical matters is 
concerned. Brazil and the Argentine Republic have set 
the example and Chili has her German Scientific Union 
at Santiago ; but the national movement in Peru must 
take precedence of this last. 


Frencn Guiana.—M. Henri Coudreau writes from 
Cayenne to the Revue, of Tours, a brief account of his 
travels in the interior of Guiana. 

He reached Cayenne at the beginning of July, after 


exploring the rivers Maroni, Aoua and Itany and passing 
seven months in the western Tumuc-Humac mountains. 

He brought with him to Cayenne five Indians, 
among them a great chief of the Roucouyennes, whose 
language M. Coudreau affirms, not without malice, that 
he speaks as well as a member of the Academy speaks 
French. 


He discovered sixteen new Indian tribes, and he es- 
timates the Indian population of Upper French Guiana 
at 20,000. He holds advanced theories on the subject 
of crossing the races, and looks forward to the devel- 
opment of a special type in Guiana. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS.—The 
Seventh Session of this Congress will be held at Berlin, 
October 2d—sth, 1888. 
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The first day will be devoted to the history of the 
Discovery of the New World, to Pre-Columbian Ameri- 
can History, and to American Geology ; the second day, 
to Archeology; the third, to Anthropology and Eth- 
nography ; and the fourth, to Linguistics and Palao- 
graphy. In all there are thirty-seven questions to be 
brought before the Congress, and it is with some surprise 
that the reader fails to find, in the list of those by whom 
the subjects are to be presented, a single American 
name. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCI- 
ENCES.—The Paris Geographical Society has issued invi- 
tations for an International Geographical Congress to be 
held at Paris, in August, 1889. There will be seven 
Sections : 

. Geodesy, Hydrography and Topography ; 
Physical Geography ; 
. Economical and Commercial Geography ; 
Historical and Ethnographical Geography ; 
. Methods of Geographical Instruction ; 
. Travel and Exploration ; 
. Cartography. 
The admission fee is fixed at 20 francs for members of 
the Society, and 4o francs for others. Each contributor 
has the right to a vote, and toa copy of the Minutes and 
the Publications of the Congress. 

It is desired that names be sent in as soon as possible 
to M. Maunoir, Secretary of the Soczété de Géographie, 
or to M. Gauthiot, Secretary of the Soczété de Géogra- 
phie Commerciale. 

It is suggested that each Society, taking part in the 
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deliberations of the Congress, present a Summary Re- 
port on the travels and explorations, as well as on the 
publications, which have contributed to the progress of 
Geography for the past hundred years in the country it 
represents. 


Tue ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE Canary ISLANDs.—The 
Bulletin of the Bordeaux Soc. de Géographie Commer- 
czale for August 6th, has a brief report of Dr. Verneau’s 
five years’ exploration of the Canary Islands. As a 
member of the Anthropological Society of Paris, Dr. 
Verneau gave particular attention to the population of 
the group at the time of the occupation by Béthencourt 
in the 15th century. 

He finds in this population three elements: 1, the 
Guanches, who were very large and robust and with long 
necks, and were, he believes, identical with the Trog- 
lodytes of the South of France; 2, the Semites, who 
had numerous physical resemblances with the Arabs; 
and 3, a people of unknown origin, distinguished from 
both the others by their rounded heads and their small 
stature. The Semitic race had made greater advances 
than the Guanches, the stone implements and the pot- 
tery of the latter being rude and comparatively unfin- 
ished, while those of the Semites were often polished and 
ornamented with designs in black or red. 

Dr. Verneau affirms that the people of Gomera pos- 
sess a whistling language by means of which they ex- 
press every kind of idea. 

‘“My doubts on this subject,” he says, ‘“ were com- 
pletely removed in March, 1878, at Valle-Gran-Rey. I 
had had a fall, which confined me to the bed, and was 
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waiting for a boat to take me to Ferro; but I did not 
wish to leave without exploring some grottoes of which 
I had heard, and I decided to send some men thither. 
Two days after I was able to rise, and went out with my 
host to walk on the sea shore. All at once we heard a 
whistling from the mountain. My companion listened 
attentively and told me that my men were returning. | 
put through him several questions, which were answered 
at once. Tche men whistled that they had examined 
three grottoes and had secured for me thirty-three skulls, 
besides sticks and other objects. When they reached us 
the report was found to be exact in all its details.” 
When these men began to whistle they were at Tejeri- 
guete, which is 24 miles from Valle-Gran-Rey. 


AFRICAN Exp.toration.—Dr. Alex. Supan writes in 
Petermanns Mittetlungen, Band 34, V1, an admirable re- 
view of the progress of discovery in Africa for the past 
hundred years. The text is illustrated by a map which 
shows, marked in red, the advances made in each succes- 
sive decade of years from 1790 to 1880. The first sign 
of an impression upon the vast interior of the continent 
appears in 1830, and the comparison of the map at this 
date with the additional map, giving the actual knowl- 
edge of Africa in 1888, is most instructive. 

What remains to be done is set forth as follows : 

There are three great unknown regions between 16° 
N. Lat. and the Equator. These are, in the W., Man- 
dingo Land, roughly defined as the country reaching 
inwards from between Monrovia and the Slave Coast, to 
the Niger River; in the centre, the Liba region, bounded 
on the S. by the Ubangi River; and, in the E., the 
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Galla-Somali Land. The area of these districts is esti- 
mated, in the order named, at 347,505, 463,339, and 5o1,- 
950 square miles. 

They all lie within the circle of the interests of the 
colonial Powers in that part of the Continent, England, 
France and Germany, and, for the Galla-Somali Land, 
Italy also. 

Dr Supan closes his paper with these words : 

‘“When European explorers have marked out their 
routes through Mandingo Land, Liba Land and the 
Galla-Somali country, the great period of discovery, 
which began with the founding of the Africa Associa- 
tion (June 9, 1788), will have reached its conclusion. 
Then first it may be said that the portions of Africa 
accessible to culture have been brought within our 
knowledge. Then the framework will have been fin- 
ished, and work may be begun for the completion of 
the edifice.” 


From Mancuurta To KasHmir.—Lieut. Younghus- 
band, who accompanied Mr. James and Mr. Fulford in 
their journey to Manchuria in 1886, contributes to the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, for Au- 
gust, an account of his travels through Central Asia in 
1887. 

He left Peking April 4, reached Kalgan on the Mon- 
golian frontier on the toth and turned westward, up the 
valley of the Yangho, passing through a desolate coun- 
try with half-ruined villages. Horrible sand-storms were 
of almost daily occurrence. The light soil (Richthofen’s 
loess) crumbled under the slightest pressure, and the 
roads were 30 or 40 feet below the surrounding country. 
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On the 14th he reached the Mongolian steppes, now in- 
vaded by Chinese immigrants. At Kuku-choto he pre- 
pared for his march across the Gobi Desert, and started 
on the 26th with a Chinese servant, the camel-owner, and 
a Mongol assistant. For some days the country was 
undulating, with grass meadows and pure water. Then 
it began to change and grew barren and lonely, with 
ranges of hills like those on the Gulf of Suez and be- 
tween them seemingly endless plains. Setting out at 3 P. 
M., the party travelled till midnight, and then encamped 
till the next day. The monotony and the silence were 
fearful, but the nights were extremely beautiful, and the 
stars shone out with a magnificence the traveller had never 
seen equalled even in the high Himalayas. Venus was 
resplendent, and the Milky Way was so bright that it 
looked like a phosphorescent cloud, or a light cloud 
with the moon behind it. The atmosphere was remark- 
ably dry and so charged with electricity that in opening 
a sheepskin coat or a blanket a loud crackling noise was 
given out, accompanied by a sheet of fire. 

The days were often very hot, but a strong wind 
generally sprang up at about ten o'clock in the morning. 
Rain sometimes came with the south wind. 

The travellers would see rain falling heavily ahead 
of them, but when they reached the spot there would be 
no sign of moisture on the ground. After crossing the 
Galpin (or Galbiin) Gobi and skirting the Hurku Range, 
the party came to the outlying spurs of the Altai 
Mountains. 

These mountains were perfectly barren, the upper 
portion being bare rock and the lower composed of long 
gravel slopes formed of the debris. The Dzungaria 
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Desert, hot as a furnace, was crossed to the Tian-Shan, 
and on the 4th July Hami was reached. This was the 
first Turkistan town, and its low, flat-roofed mud houses 
and small shops were very unlike the large and well- 
built Chinese dwellings. 

“Tf,” says Lieut. Younghusband, ‘you could get a 
bird’s-eye view of Chinese Turkistan you would see a 
great bare desert surrounded on three sides by barren 
mountains, and at their bases some vivid green spots.” 
Round Kashgar and Yarkand the cultivation is more 
continuous than in the eastern half. The Turkis are 
industrious but not such good cultivators as the Chinese, 

The authority of the Chinese is absolute, though al- 
most unsupported by military force ; and they rule with- 
out oppressing the people. The fear: of the Chinese 
power is general, not only in Turkistan, but in Kashmir 
and Nepal, and is felt even by the Afghan and Hindus- 
tani merchants who have travelled all through India and 
Russian Turkistan. 

Lieut. Younghusband started from Hami on the 8th 
July, over the route travelled by Tso-Tsung-Tang’s 
army in its victorious campaign against Yakub Beg. 
On the 15th he reached Turfan, where the people live 
in under-ground rooms during the day, to avoid the heat. 
Round the town for many miles were wells, thousands 
in number, that had been dug by the Chinese when they 
besieged the place. One well, which was measured, was 
110 feet deep. 

On the 20th August Kashgar was reached. Here 
there are great numbers of merchants from all parts of 
Asia, and all praise the English rule in India. 

The English are, by the reported Asiatic opinion, 
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the only people who know how to govern a country. 
The Asiatics must be right, for the English have the 
same opinion. Leaving Kashgaron the 26th Aug, 
Lieut. Younghusband reached Yarkand on the 2gth, and 
started on the 8th Sept. for Kashmir. On the 15th he 
crossed the Tupa Dawan Pass, oz/y 10,400 feet high, and 
beyond this the path led through tremendous mountain 
ranges and over glaciers, and near the second highest 
mountain in the world, known in the Indian Survey as 
K 2, and 28,250 feet in height ; the upper part for about 
5,000 feet being a perfect cone of ice and snow. Inthe 
absence of a native name the Royal Geographical Society 
proposes to call this mountain Godw7n-A usten, after the 
officer who first surveyed the Mustagh Range. Moun- 
tains, like men, must undergo their fate, but conquerors 
should be merciful. When the old Mustagh Pass 
was reached, about 20,000 feet above the sea, the only 
way of getting down was by crossing an icy slope to a 
cliff too steep for a particle of snow to rest on it. Other 
icy slopes were below. After consultation, Wali—, “the 
finest fellow that ever stepped,” says his commander 
—quietly took an axe, tied a rope round his waist, 
gave the end of it to the rest, and told them to follow 
him. He went down, cutting steps in the ice as he went, 
and so from slope to slope, the party got through, and 
arrived at Rawalpindi on the 4th November, seven 
months after leaving Peking. 

Lieut. Younghusband concludes from his observa- 
tions during this long march through the Chinese Em- 
pire, that there is practically no military strength in 
China, though the material for an army is abundant and 
excellent ; and, in the serious matter of trade in Turkis- 
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tan, he declares that the Russians, with their stronger, 
more durable and more tasteful goods, have driven the 
English out of the bazaars. 

Tue Cotpest PLaceE on Eartu.—The MWeteorolo- 
giscthe Zeitschrift, quoted in the Verhandlungen of the 
Berlin Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, gives from the cal- 
culations of Prof. Wild, of St. Petersburg, the results of 
recorded observations of the temperature at Vercho- 
jansk in north-eastern Siberia, up ‘to the year 1887. 
The mean for each month is given, compared with that 
for the same month at Berlin; presumably by the cen- 
tigrade thermometer, though the fact is not stated. The 
figures are: 

VERCHOJANSK. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

For the year 


The January temperature at Verchojansk is equal 
to 63°.58 below zero of Fahrenheit, while at Berlin the 
mean for January is only 31°.10 Fahrenheit. The aver- 
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ages for the year are, respectively, 2°.74 below zero and 
48°.38, Fahr. 

A minimum temperature of —6o° is experienced at 
Verchojansk in every winter month, and even in March. 
The lowest temperature recorded is —64°.5, equal to 
84°.10 below zero, Fahrenheit; and the highest is 30° 4 
(86°.72 Fahr.). So that the range of the thermometer 
at this place in the course of the year may mark a differ- 
ence of 171 degrees. 

Cruel as the climate is, Verchojansk is officially 
classed as a city, with a’ permanent population, accord- 
ing to Reclus, of 330 persons. 


Tue New VEGETATION OF KRAKATAU.—WNature, of 
August 9, publishes a communication from Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley, embodying information received from Dr. M. 
Treub, Director of the Buitenzorg Botanic Garden. 
Dr. Treub visited Krakatau in 1886, three years after 
the volcanic eruption which destroyed the vegetation of 
the island. 

He found the cinders and pumice stone covered al- 
most everywhere with fresh-water Algz, six species in 
all, and he collected eleven species of ferns, some of 
them already common. 

There were also on the shore and on the mountain 
itself young plants of more than twenty different kinds, 
nearly all such as take possession of newly raised coral 
islands. 

This is thought to be the first actual observation of 
the renewal of vegetation on a volcanic island. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hemsley, with Mr. Verbeek’s 
authoritative work before him, has done what he could 
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to increase confusion by spelling the name of the island 
Krakatao. 


Tue Fate or STANLEY.—It is now more than fifteen 
months since Stanley disappeared from the sight of men. 

Favorable and unfavorable reports and rumors con- 
cerning him have been received from time to time and 
discussed and forgotten; and the world is left, after all, 
wholly in the dark. The mere lapse of time would not 
of itself be an argument against his safety and final re- 
appearance ; but it is disheartening, when taken with 
the fact that his fate has been from the beginning in 
the hands of Tippu Tip. This man, the most pow- 
erful of the Arab slave-traders,—for, though not of pure 
blood, he is virtually an Arab,—is held to have been 
completely won over by Stanley. Admitting this, it 
does not follow that the other slave-traders sympathize 
with Tippu Tip. It is, on the contrary, quite conceiv- 
able that they may have been too strong for him, and 
that their influence, added to the promptings of an ob- 
vious self-interest, may have led him to reconsider his 
change of heart. In this case the odds would be tre- 
mendous against the explorer, who had plunged into the 
wilderness, relying on the good faith and the sense of 
honor of a man who had grown rich and powerful by 
hunting slaves. The danger from the Arabs is beyond 
question. They are resolute and intelligent, and they 
know that European supremacy means the speedy sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, and a check to Mohamme- 
danism. 

It is assumed by some that there is little to be feared 
from the negroes. Prof. Drummond says, in his 77o/- 
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wcal Africa, that he one day went so far as to ask his 
carriers why they did not kill him, a single man among so 
many. The answer was, that the white men were spirits, 
and that no negro would venture to killa spirit. The 
annals of African discovery present an instructive com- 
mentary on this text, and afford little comfort to those 
who would like to believe that the native Africans, if 
unprovoked, may always be trusted. 

Provocation, however, there is sure to be, if not for 
one cause, then for another. Dr. Junker, Emin Pasha’s 
companion, speaking before the Swedish Geographical 
Society a few weeks ago, expressed a firm belief in the 
safety of the Expedition, and accounted for the non-re- 
ceipt of intelligence by saying that Stanley would have 
to obtain food for his men by force, and would conse- 
quently be unable to send messengers through the tribe 
thus roused to hostility. If this explains the lack of news, 
it does nothing to lessen anxiety; and the report, unhap- 
pily confirmed, of Major Barttelot’s murder reads like 
the first act of a dismal tragedy. 


Tue ArricaN Siave-Trape.—Cardinal Lavigerie 
will not be left to draw upon ancient history for facts 
concerning the horrors of the slave-trade in Africa. 
This traffic is actively pursued from the sources of the 
Niger to those of the Nile and from the Sahara to the 
Zambesi. Le Mouvement Géographique of August 26th 
devotes an extra sheet, with a map, to a rapid survey of 
the testimony borne by travellers in recent years. Nach- 
tigal, in his last journey, was present at one of the slave- 
hunts of the Sultan of Baghirmi. 

The men of the village attacked fought from behind 
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ramparts. Most of them were killed ; the rest and the 
women and children were carried off. Provisions gave 
out, dysentery declared itself, and the weaker slaves 
died one after another. 

Flegel visited eight or nine years ago the Yaouri 
country on the middle Niger. It had been devastated 
afew years before by the Nakwamatch chief, who had 
destroyed fourteen towns. 

Rohlfs, when at Kouka, the capital of Bornu, saw 
one caravan of 4,000 slaves set out, in detachments, for 
the northern markets ; and Nachtigal saw the shops of 
the dealers in the same place crowded with their mer- 
chandise. Baghirmi and Bornu make an industry of 
supplying the slaves destined to serve as guards of the 
harems in the Mahommedan countries. Rohlfs travel- 
led the slave route across the Sahara. ‘On both sides 
of the road,” he says, ‘‘ were the whitened bones of the 
slaves, some of the skeletons still wearing scraps of 
clothing. A man who knew nothing of the way to 
Bornu would only have to guide himself by the 
bones on the right and on the left, and he could not 
go wrong.” These slave routes lead to Morocco, to 
the country south of Algeria, the Fezzan, where, fifteen 
years ago, the annual importation reached 10,000, and 
to Siout, on the Nile. 

In the Eastern Soudan the trade is not less active, 
the slaves being partly introduced into Egypt, but ex- 
ported, for the most part, across the Red Sea. Sir Sam- 
uel Baker estimated the yearly exportation at 20,000, a 
figure which Schweinfurth holds to be much too low. 
Lieut. Wissmann tells in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society for August, that he visited a Cen- 
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tral African town (Bagna Pesihi, of the Basonge tribe), 
clean, neatly kept, with grass-huts 20 feet high, and 
about 20 feet square. This town stretched in an un- 
broken line for about ten miles. The country was well 
cultivated, and the people were intelligent and kindly. 
Four years after, he visited the same place in company 
with Lieut. Le Marinel and Mr. Buslag. As they ap- 
proached, the travellers were struck by the dead silence. 
The place was overgrown with tall grass, with here and 
there a charred pole and a few banana trees, the only 
evidences that man once dwelt there. ‘ Bleached skulls 
by the road-side, and the skeletons of human hands at- 
tached to poles tell the story of what has happened here 
since our last visit.” This was the work of the Arab 
slave-hunters. 

Mr. James Stevenson, who has long been interested 
in the work of civilization in Central Africa, has recently 
brought out at Glasgow a pamphlet on “ The Arabs in 
Central Africa and at Lake Nyassa,” in which he proves, 
if proof were needed, that nearly every African traveller 
has the same story to tell of the Arabs, whom Mr. Blyden 
wishes us to admire as the redeemers of Africa. Mr. 
Stevenson quotes from Mr. F. M. Moir, (Scottzsh Geo- 
graphical Magazine, 1885) a passage, here condensed. 
Kabunda (an Arab) had made a raid in the Garden of 
the Tanganyika and was going to Zanzibar with a cara- 
van, 3,000 strong, carrying ivory and slaves. First came 
armed men,with drums and musical instruments; then the 
great man, with his head-men by his side, a courteous, 
white-robed Arab, with gold-embroidered tunic, silver 
sword and daggers, and silken turban, and behind him 
his wives and servants; after these the main body of 
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armed men, and mingled with them the slaves, tied two 
and two in the goree or taming stick, or in gangs of a 
dozen, each with an iron collar let into a long iron chain. 
The women were fastened to chains, or thick ropes, and 
very many carried, besides heavy loads of grain or ivory, 
their babies. To give way or to faint was to lose, not 
the ivory, but the child, which would be thrown aside to 
die. Hyenas followed the line. 

Kabunda, Mr. Moir tells us, was a polished gentle- 
man ; and nearly all of the Arabs in Central Africa de- 
serve to be classed with him. There is but one way to 
suppress the trade, which has been developed and is 
sustained by such men, and that is to cut off the access 
to the market. The combined action proposed by Car- 
dinal Lavigerie would be efficient, if it could be begun; 
but the spirit of the Crusades is extinct, and the hu- 
manitarian spirit has not the energy to move nations. 
The work must be done by the roused political and 
commercial instincts of the Europeans, striving with each 
other for the prizes of empire in Africa. 

Mr. Stevenson’s pamphlet is illustrated with two ex- 
cellent maps, compiled by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein; and a 
separate map, on a scale of 1:750,000, by the same com- 
petent geographer, gives, largely from unpublished ma- 
terials, the whole country between Lake Tanganyika 
and Lake Nyassa. 


Tue Mean EvevatTion or Arrica.—In Petermanns 
Mittetlungen, 34 Band, VII, there is a paper on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Franz Heiderich. Mr. Heiderich’s method 
was to divide the continent from N. to S. into zones 
of ten degrees of latitude, and the whole surface into 
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trapezes measuring ten degrees each way ; to calculate 
the mean for each trapeze, then the mean for each zone, 
and lastly that for the whole continent. 

The final result was 673 metres — 2208 feet. He 
compares this with previous calculations: that of Cha- 
vanne, 661.8 metres — 2171 feet; that of De Lapparent, 
602 metres, corrected by Heiderich to 612 = 2008 feet ; 
and that of John Murray, whose average (maximum 616 
metres, minimum 531 metres) is calculated by Heiderich 
at 573 metres — 1880 feet. 

The surface of Africa rises, according to Mr. Heide- 
rich’s figures for the zones, almost regularly from the 
North to the South. ‘he elevations are : 

N. Lat. 40°—30° 1919 feet. 
30 —20° 1273 
20—10 1611 
10— oO 1106 
o—I10 2720 
10 —20 3307 
20 —30 3327 
30°—40" 3904 


PORTUGUESE EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—A 
letter from Mr. Luciano Cordeiro, Secretary of the Lis- 
bon Geographical Society, announces the return to Lis- 
bon of Maj. Carvalho, Capt. Almeida and S. Marques, 
leaders of the expedition sent in 1884 to the State of 
the Muata Yamvo, E. of Loanda. The party met with 
many difficulties, due to the disturbed state of the coun- 
try and the rivalries among the small rulers, as well as 
to disease and the failure of supplies. The collections 
made were considerable, and the latitude and longitude 
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and the elevation of fifteen places were ascertained. The 
region explored covered two degrees of latitude and 
seven of longitude, and the elevations reported range 
between 2300 and 3800 feet. 


Eclectic Physical Geography by Russell Hinman. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Ce. Cincinnate, New York 
(copyright, 1888). 

After a short introduction on some general laws of 
Nature, Mr. Hinman divides his work into six parts: on 
the Earth as a Planet, on the Atmosphere, on the Sea, 
on the Land, on Weather and Climate, and on Life. 

Each of these subjects is treated in detail and yet 
with conciseness. 

The definitions and explanations given are nearly 
all intelligible in themselves, and are made still clearer 
by the diagrams and the maps, which bear out the. 
claim made for them that they illustrate the text. The 
representations of animal forms are not always success- 
ful. 

As an accomplished geographer, Mr. Hinman is 
familiar with the recent theories, and he seems, in some 
instances, to accept as established what are still subjects 
of discussion ; and he is less clear than he might be in 
some of his definitions. 

In the chapter on Man he says, for instance (p. 363) 
that the Indo-Germanic branch is divided into “ Aryans, 
or ancestors of the Hindoos and Persians; Greco- 
Romans, or ancestors of the Greeks, Albanians, Italians, 
ancient Gauls, Irishmen and Welsh; the Slavonians, or 
ancestors of the Russians, Bulgarians and Baltic tribes ; 
and the ancient Germans, or ancestors of the modern 
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Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians, Anglo-Saxons, or Eng- 
lishmen, and of a vast majority of the present inhabi- 
tants of the United States.” ; 

The word Aryan is sometimes, though not always, 
used in the restricted sense here attached to it, and may 
stand ; but there is in the passage a confusion of ancient 
and modern names and ideas. Italians, Irishmen, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians and Hindoos are all modern, but they 
are classed with Persians and Baltic tribes. Where are 
the Baltic tribes and the ancient Gauls? The inten- 
tion is, no doubt, to give a mere outline, but there is 
little symmetry in the outline that touches the Albanians 
and the Welsh and the Dutch, and passes by the French 
and Spaniards and Portuguese. 

With so much that is excellent in the book, it would 


gain, rather than lose, by the suppression of the Scrip- 
ture quotations, which give to the chapters the appear- 
ance, without the authority, of exhortations from the 


pulpit. 


Le Grandi Strade del Commercio I[nternaztonale 
proposte fino dal Sec. XVI. per Gustavo Coen, Livorno, 
1888. (From the Author. ) 

Mr. Coen’s work, which is dedicated to the Italian 
Geographical Society, keeps to its subject and gives in 
its 500 pages an interesting account of what 1s on record 
concerning the routes of communication between the 
Eastern and the Western worlds from the Middle Ages 
to the present time. Three principal routes were fol- 
lowed at the beginning of the Middle Ages: that by 
the Caspian and the Volga; that by the Red Sea and 
Cairo, or Alexandria, to the Mediterranean ; and the 
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route by the Persian Gulf to Damascus, or Aleppo. All 
these lines were for a long time in the hands, chiefly, of 
the Arabs, with whom relations were established by the 
Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, and Catalans. It is a 
familiar story how the supremacy of the great Mediter- 
ranean cities was overthrown by the doubling of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the establishment of the Por- 
tuguese dominion in the East. Priuli, the Venetian 
diarist, quoted by Mr. Coen, writes in February, 1504: 
“The galleys from Alexandria have come in empty, a 
thing never seen before.” There is a similar entry in 
March for the ships from Beyrout; and in August of 
the same year it is recorded that the King of Portugal 
had invited the Venetians to visit Lisbon in order to 
purchase their supplies, but, adds Priuli, “ the sagacious 
Fathers propose to give mature consideration to this 
matter, which is of such great importance.” 

Sagacious the Fathers certainly were, for the docu- 
ments exist which show that the Council of Ten, the 
same year, instructed Francesco Teldi, their special 
Envoy, to lay before the Soldan of Egypt a plan for 
cutting a canal from the “ Red Sea straight through to 
this Sea” (the Mediterranean ). 

The passage in the instructions was afterwards can- 
celled, but the stroke of the pen drawn through the 
words was so slight that they are still distinctly legible. 

The Turkish Sultans cherished the idea of the Canal 
and the Venetian ambassador Bernardo wrote from 
Constantinople in 1586 that, “ Amurath (III) wishes to 
have the ancient channel that passes from sea to sea ex- 
cavated, and that he (the Bey of Yemen) shall gather 
information from those acquainted with the country, and 
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shall take for the work three men from each village and 
relieve them of every other burden.” 

This was fifteen years after the battle of Lepanto 
had broken the Turkish naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Portuguese (then subjects of Philip II.) 
were supreme in the Indian Ocean, and it is not sur- 
prising that the Turks gave up the idea of the canal. 

The route by way of the Caspian and through 
Russia, if it never seriously competed with those to the 
south, always remained open, and seems now likely to 
become a great commercial road. This is, at least, 
Gen. Annenkoff’s opinion, but Mr. Coen does not agree 
with him. 

An especial interest attaches to the plans for cutting 
through the American isthmus. 

The voyage of Columbus to the West in order to 
reach the East, the long-continued search for the secret 
of “ The Strait,” the repeated efforts to discover a North- 
west passage, all had their origin in the idea that it was 
illogical to accept the belief in a permanent barrier be- 
tween the oceans. 

Mr. Coen summarises the history of the various 
propositions for opening a water-way through the 
Isthmus and dismisses somewhat briefly the other routes 
to consider, at some length, the various phases through 
which the Panama Canal has passed. He states fairly 
some of the objections that have been made against the 
route by Panama, but he considers that the difficulties 
in the way are political rather than technical or eco- 
nomical. It will appear to some that he is disposed to 
accept too readily the statements made in the Com- 
pany’s Bulletin, and that he passes over real obstacles 
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with a light-heartedness worthy of M. de Lesseps. To 
use his own words, however, the decision in these mat- 
ters must be left to time. 


The Last Journals of Bishop Hannington, being 
Narratives of a Journey through Palestine in 1884 and 
a Journey through Masat-Land and U-Soga in 1885. 
Edited by E.C. Dawson, M. A. Oxon. 

London, 1888. 

Slight as are these Journals; which divide the little 
volume almost equally between them, they have the 
charm of naturalness in language and of the manly spirit 
which characterised Bishop Hannington. 

In the Holy Land he sees what is before him, the 
dirt, the ruin, the desolation, the sordid and evil ways, 
through all the glamour of association ; and he picks 
out a type. On the road from Damascus to the Druse 
country he met two Bedouin sheikhs, one very wicked- 
looking, the other mild and benevolent—a remarkably 
handsome man, who would have made a splendid model 
for an Abraham or a Jacob. When the talk turned on 
war, the mild man bared his body, which bore an amazing 
number of scars, and told with flashing eyes how the 
one and the other had been received, until, wrought up 
to fury, he took his sling and showed what he could do 
with a Philistine by striking a rock at a hundred yards 
distant with a force that shattered the stone sent. 

This was, however, but mimic war. In Africa the 
Bishop was almost constantly in real danger, and he 
bore himself like a man. 

Collisions between his men and the natives were 
frequent, and there was bitter quarrelling in his camp. 
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He was often compelled to make the unruly “ eat stick,” 
and to risk his life in an effort to stop a fight. Food 
was sometimes scarce and the Bishop turned sportsman 
to provide it. He took kindly to the work, more 
kindly, indeed, to judge from the entries in the diary, 
than was quite necessary. 

It is not yet two years since he fell, miserably be- 
trayed and murdered by the people he would have helped. 


TiTLEs OF Papers IN. GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 


AMSTERDAM.— 77dschrift van het Neder. Aardrizks- 
kundig Genootschap. 

The Judgment of God and Oaths—Timor and its 
People—Contribution to the Knowledge of 
the Soil of Friesland—Journeys in the Basin 
of the Lower Ketaun (E. Sumatra) and a Four 
Days’ Excursion in Lebong—The West Coast 
of Atjeh (Acheen)—The Engano Group. 

Beruin.— Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Verhandlungen. 

Results of an Exploring Expedition in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula and in the Arabian Desert (Dr. Joh. 
Walther)— Von Krasnoff’s Travels in the 
Thian-Shan. 

Deutsche Kolontalzertung. 

The British East-African Association—A Proposal 
with Regard to the Emigration Question— 
Our Over-Production of Skilled Labor and 
Practical Colonization—Some German Colo- 
nies in Russia—The Problem of the Colonial 
Movement—The Position of a Great Power 
and that of a World-Power—Stanley and 
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Emin Pasha—Commerce and Navigation on 
the Niger and the Benue—An Economical 
Crisis in Southern Brazil— Conditions of 
Labor in Usambara—Organization of the Ger- 
man Colonial Association—A Ride through 
the Coast Region of S. W. Africa—The 
East African Mission—History of the South 
African Republic (Karl Blind)—The Situa- 
tion in the Pacific—Lord Aberdare on the 
Rights of the Royal Niger Company—Protec- 
tion of German Interests Beyond Sea by the 
Navy—Administration of the East African 
Coast by the German East African Associa- 

_ tion—Cardinal Lavigerie and the Arab Ques- 
tion. 

BreMEN.—Deutsche Geographische Blitter. 

The N. W. Coast of Africa—Travels and Labors 
of Miklucho-Maclay—The New Siberian Is- 
lands—On the Coast of the Congo State. 

BrussELts.— Bulletin de la Soctété Royale Belge. 

Ecuadorian Antiquities in the Brussels Museum— 
The History of the Hour—The Commune of 
Tamines. 

Buenos Arres.—Revista de la Soctedad Geografica Ar- 
gentina. 

Exploration of the Northern Chaco—Diary of a 
Voyage on the Parand—The Province of Cor- 
rientes. 

Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. 

Interoceanic South American Railroad—Economi- 
cal Aspects of the Southern Part of Buenos 
Aires (Province). 
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Catro.— Bulletin de la Société Khédiviale de Géographie. 

Oscar Lenz; Last Journey across Africa—Dar- 
Fur under Gordon Pasha’s Administration.— 

EpINBURGH.— Scottesh Geographical Magazine. 

Effects of Wind on the Distribution of Tempera- 
ture in the Sea and Fresh-Water Lochs of 
Scotland (Dr. John Murray)—Utilisation of 
Waste Lands—Attempts to Reach the Owen 
Stanley Peak—Recent Explorations in the Ter- 
ritories of the African Lakes Company—(E. 
G. Ravenstein)—Notes on the Dutch East 
Indies, 1888—On the Travels of Ibn-Batutah 
(Prof. Paul Chaix)—The Western Sahara, be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the Wadi 
Draa. | 

Fiorence.—Bullettino della Sezione Frorentina della 
Soceeta Africana a’ltalia. 

What We Have Done and What Remains to be 

done in Africa—Zanzibar. 
Gotua.—Fetermanns Mitteclungen. 

A Century of African Exploration (by Dr. A. 
Supan )—Exploration of the Sankuru—The 
Caves of the United States—The Mean Ele- 
vation of Africa—The Fate of Lupton, Slatin - 
and Other Captives of the Mahdi—Geologi- 
cal Development of South Africa—The Togo- 
Coast and the Eve Region (in Guinea)— 
Changes Effected by Man in the Flora of Cali- 
fornia. 

Lispon.—Boletzm da Sociedade de Geographia. 

First Explorations in the South of Angola—Col- 
onization of Timor—Portuguese Guinea, and 
Its Present Condition. 
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Lonpon.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ceety’. 
Suanetia (Caucasus )—Exploration of the Solomon 
Islands—Exploration of Route between Assam 
- and Upper Burma—Annual Address on the 
Progress of Geography: 1887-8 (Gen. R. 
Strachey, R. E., etc.)—Fernando do Noronha 
in 1887—Jourhey up the Cross River, West 
Africa (H. H. Johnston)—The Kaap Gold- 
Fields of the Transvaal — Journey Across 
Central Asia from Manchuria and Peking to 
Kashmir, over the Mustagh Pass—U nexplored 
Basuto Land—The Influence of Arab Traders 
in West Central Africa. 
Nature. 
The Incurvature of the Winds in Tropical Cy- 
clones—Life-Statistics of an Indian Province 
(the North-West Provinces and Oudh)— 
Earthquakes and How To Measure Them— 
The White Race of Palestine (A. H. Sayce) 
—The New Vegetation of Krakatao— The 
Non-Chinese Races of China—The Scientific 
Value of Volapiik (Report by Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society )—Storm 
Warnings. 
de la Sociedad Geografica. 
Spanish Immigration into the Southern Philippines 
—Report on Agriculture and Stock-Raising— 
A Free Port in the Spanish Antilles-—Present 
Condition of Morocco—A Voyage to the Gulf 
of Guinea—The Cities of the Argentine Re- 
public. 
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Revista de Geografia Comercial. 
The Colonial Question—Spanish Chambers of 
Commerce — Foreign Commerce of Spain— 
Spain and Morocco—Deep-Sea Fisheries of 
Spain—Colonisation of Fernando Po—Ceuta 
as a Commercial Port—Germany in Africa. 
Mi.tan.—L’ Esplorazione Commerctale. 

The Italians on the Rio de la Plata, and Notes on 
Paraguay — The Western Sahara—Western 
Africa: Senegal—Cardinal Massaja’s Thirty- 
Five Years as a Missionary in Upper 
Ethiopia. 

NapLes.—Bollettino della Socveta Africana a’ [talra. 

The Ruling Classes and the African Question— 
Africa at War—Shoa—English and German 
Colonies in Africa—The Peoples of Guinea 
—Reorganization of the Asiatic College at 
Naples. 

New York.——Sczence. 

The Great March Blizzard—The Rainfall at Fort 
Leavenworth—The Hemenway-Cushing Ex- 
pedition—The United States Geological Sur- 
vey’s Topographic Maps—-The Census Maps 
of the United States (Dr. F. Boas)—The Pi- 
lot Chart of the North Atlantic—The Philip- 

pine Islands (letter from Manila)—Preven- 
tion of Floods in the Lower Mississippi—The 
International Geological Congress and Our 
Part in it as American Geologists (Prof. Geo. 
H. Cook)— Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man in Eastern North America—Recent De- 
velopments in Great-Circle Sailing. 
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Paris.—Compte Rendu de la Soctété de Géographie. 
Notes on Tashkent—Some Remarks on the Chi- 


nese Calendar with Regard to the Unification 
of Time—Journey across South America by 
M. Monnier—Russian Scientific Societies (by 
M. Venukoff)-—Reform of the Calendar—The 
Upper Mekong—The German People, Its 
Strength and Its Resources—M. Thouar on 
the Pilcomayo and in the Northern Chaco— 
Geology of Lake Kelbia and the Sea-Coast of 
Central Tunisia—The Lakes in the Island of 
St. Michael (Azores)—Moheli (Comoro Isl- 
ands). 


Bulletin. 
M. Maunoir’s Report on the Progress of Geogra- 


phy in 1887—Celebration (20 April, 1888) of 
the Centenary of La Pérouse’s Death (a thick 
pamphlet containing portraits, illustrations, and 
maps, besides a Bibliography, by M. Gabriel 
Marcel, of works relating to La Pérouse). 


Bulletin dela Société de Géographie Commerczale. 
The French Policy in the Leeward Islands ( Pacific 


Ocean )—The Deep Sea Fisheries of France— 
Roads and Ways in Cochin China—The New 
Hebrides—Navigability of the Red River (Ton- 
kin )}—Sous and Sfax (Tunisia )—Diégo-Suarez 
and Its Commerce—The Algerian Empire— 
The Peruvian Cordilleras—Mexico—From the 
Oxus to Samarkand—The North-eastern Coast 
of Tonkin.—The Fai-Tsi-Long Archipelago— 
In Darien—The Franco-Spanish Difficulty in 
the Gulf of Guinea. 
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Rome.—Bollettino della Socreta Geografica Italiana. 

The Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of 
America—On the Name America (Appendix 
to a Second Memoir by Prof. Luigi Hugues) 
—Columbus and Savona—Climate of Let- 
Marefia in Shoa—Against Emigration to the 
Upper Orinoco—Cruise of the Corsaro to the 
Azores—Teaching of Geography in Secondary 
Schools—From Moulmein to Mt. Mulai (by 
Leonardo Fea). 

TuRIN. Cosmos. 

Solution of the Sanpo Problem (Brahmaputra)— 
From Assab Bay to Shoa—Nachtigal’s Jour- 
neys in the Sahara and the Sudan, 1869-1874 
—The Mayas: an Ethnological and Linguistic 
Essay. 

ViENNA.—WMitthetlungen der K. K. Geographischen 
Gesellschaft. 

My Travels in Eastern Equatorial Africa (Dr. W. 
Junker) — Something about German East 
Africa—A Short Visit to the Nicobar Islands 
—Annual Report of the President. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, SEPT. 15, 1888. 

A survey of the frontier line between Alaska and 
British Columbia is to be instituted. Preliminary thereto 
it is proposed to ascertain the latitude and longitude of 
certain points that are accessible by the water-ways, so that 
those points and the 41st meridian may be established, 
thereby enabling any future commission which may un- 
dertake to settle the true boundary to have some defi- 
nite localities which are accessible, for laying down the 
line—the points to be ascertained astronomically. It 
is stated that the treaty ceding the Alaska Territory to 
the United States was based upon a theoretical map, 
and was not in accordance with the actual geography of 
the locality, and that there is no possibility of fixing the 
points according to the description .in the treaty. This 
is a reminder of the Louisiana purchase. 

The late European Geodetic Association having ex- 
panded and assumed a new title, THE IN1ERNATIONAL 
Gropetic AssociATION, the German Government has 
invited the co-operation of those countries which have 
not already taken part in the organization. At the re- 
quest of the German legation at Washington, the Secre- 
tary of State and the Superintendent of the Coast Survey 
have induced Congress to appropriate an amount suff- 
cient to pay the contribution required of the United 
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States, including the expense of the attendance of the 
American delegate. As remarked by Prof. B. A. Gould 
in advocating the measure: ‘ The essential question is 
that of fraternal action on the part of the United 
States by associating itself with other nations in an 
organization of which the sole aim is, through joint, har- 
monious action, to advance and systematize our knowl- 
edge of the form and surface of the earth which we 
jointly inhabit.” 
H. 


By an error of the printer, the Pagination of the 
present number is wrong from page 500. 
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From E. Recius, Nouv. Géog. Universelle. 


